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TEN CENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


a For ten cents we will send THe STANDARD postpaid to any address for the period of four weeks; and w 
will renew ten cent subscriptions for the remainder of the year 1892 for one dollar, giving a choice from Henry 
‘George's books. the best paper bound edition, as a premium. Here is un opportunity for friends of the paper, 
and indeed for any person who is interested in disseminating free trade, single tax, and sound democratic doc- 

-. trines, to widen the circle of its influence at trifling expense. Ten cents is a small enough investment in mis- 
sionary work. Yet it will place four successive issues of the paper in the hands of a new reader, who. if | 

pleased with these samples, may himself become a subscriber for the remainder of the year on Extension List 

a terms. We recommend this plan of extending THs STANDARD’s circulation. Four issues are enough to impress 

pee a reader sutlciently for him to determine for himself whether he would like to see the paper for the remainder 

| sof the year and read one of Mr. George’s books; and if he goes that far. he is pretty certain to become a regular 

A subscriber. As it costs but ten cents for each new reader, friends of the paper can place it in the hands of ten new 
readers for every one in whose hands the dollar plan enables them to place it: and if every present reader invested 
one dollar in this way, the paper would go during four successive weeks to sixty thousand new readers. From 

that number we could reasonably expect to add several thousand regular subscribers to our list. We «do not 
expect every reader to send us one dollar and ten new names. Some cannot afford the money; some do not know 
ten — subscribers to whom to send samples; and some will not take the trouble. But if each inter- 
ested reader remits as much as he can afford for this purpose, with the names of as many probable readers as 
he knows of, the average need not fall much below ten new names for cach present subscriber. We prefer that 
names and addresses should be sent with the subscription money; but we are prepared to place the papers for 
-all contributors who cannot make up a list. Remember, a pores will be sent four weeks successively, for ten 
cents, to any address that may be furnished, and if none be, urnished, then to addresses on lists in our posses- 
sion; that all persons in'whose favor these ten cent subscriptions are made, will be at liberty to subscribe for 

the remainder of the year at one dollar, and npon doing so will receive one of Henry George's books as a pre- 

-mium; and that while it is not necessary to have names and addresses sent with remittances, we prefer it. 

ee Subscriptions will be taken for one dollar for the remainder of the year 1892 from any person not now a 
‘subscriber, a copy of one of Mr. George's books going free with each. Regular subscriptions are three dollars — 

A year; and in connection with regular subscriptions the following premiums are offered on the following terms: — 


PREMIUMS. 


-. WIRST.—THE STANDARD, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.00. mare 
 §SECOND.—TuHE StranpaRD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing twenty-four portraits. 
of the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. UE 
THIRD.—TuHE STANDARD, with the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one year, and either Grant’s Memoirs (the 
~ original edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), or | 
- Mc@lellan’s Memoirs (in 1 volume). A total value of $13.00 with Grant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s, $12 
- with Sheridan’s, or $9.75 with McClellan’s, for $6.00. , $12 


N. B.—If these books are ordered by mail, the following sums for postage in addition to the 96.00 must be sent: For . — 
be: for Sheridan, 46c., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be forwarded by express at subecriber’s expense. } Grant, 48¢.; for Sher 


FOURTH.—TuE STanpDakD, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.50. 
N. B.—This premium will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North American subscription books.) OU, 
-FIFTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound book, __ 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be used for solving almost every problem in ~ 
the art of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. . a 
SIXTH.—Tuer STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? cioth bound. A total value — 
of $4.50 for $3.00. 1c 
_(N. B.—If this book is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 
SEVENTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 
EIGHTH.—TuE STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. | A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. : 
This n heavy paper cover, contains x14 inches Ox ates, and gives pl levati 7 
owners’ names, actual cost of construction, and ihattactlons for building 70 cottagea villae, double — and brick ‘Musk losses coming mae 383 
to Looe — with barns, stables, school houses, town halls, churches, and other public buildings, and includes specifications, forms of building 
- con ’ * , 
| NINTH.—THE STANDARD, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day Wants (in paper), and The S ee 
: unnyside 
Cook Book, by Mrs. J ennie Harlan. A total value of $4.25 for $3.00. , ———— 
Youman’s Dictionary of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 reci in every department of human effort. 520 royal 
in the index alone. A book which has never before sold for less than $4.00. Among the thousands of recipes;in this bok bee — fOr Wit os lel h | 
as $100 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lumber dealers, trappers, barbers, painters, grocers, cooks, machinists, ‘ish 
dealers, tailors, bookkeepers, liquor dealers, miners, hotel keepere, milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, stockraisers, whitewashers. 
housekeepers, dressmakers, — ink makers, soap — nurses. The many different departments include such subjects as 
Accidents and Emergencies. ta, Gines and Pastes. Dumestic Animals Household Miscellany, Household Pests, Washing, Bleaching, Dyeing, The 
Toilet, Hunting, T ing and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Painting and Papering, Preserving and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy. 


TENTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Review of Reviews for one year. A total value of $5.50 for $4.50. 
- ELEVENTH.—TgE StanDakD, with the New Earth for one year. A total value of $3.50 for $3.00. 
_ ('WELFTH.—Tue Sranpakp, with the weekly edition of the New York Tribune, for one year. A total — 
value of $4.00 for $3.00. | ul 
— {HIRTEENTH.—TuHe Sranparp, with the Home Journal. A total value of $5.00 for $3.00. — 


The Home Journal, of New York, was founded 47 years ago by the celebrated poets and essayists, N. P. Willis } ane 
‘ite early acquired distinction as the leading exponent in America of the higher literary and eocial ealture. and George P. Morris, and retai 


~ FOURTEENTH.—TuE StTanpDagD, with Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, Social Probl — 
or Free Trade? (In paper). A total value of $4.U0 for $3.00 | — —— ay — — Protect ie 
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iT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Mies Frances W illard.—' The bricut 
est outlook window in Christendom for bus: 
ynonle who want to see whatis going on in the work.” 

Providence Telegram.-‘‘A great boor 
to. the busy, the lazy and the eccnomical."* 

The Congregation alist.-This month); 
has no peer in onginality of design, Scope anc 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform. ite readera into citizens of thy world.” 

€ @ Enterior.—7he Revie of Re- 
rics, of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of Se high railroa 
official why for a month has worked until 3) 
o'clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events. He reads this Magazine, 
It gives him a running commentary on important 
events, besides a digest of the best articles i 
conicmporary Magazines.” 
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“The Condition of Labor,” a 


ones letter by Henry George in 
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Encyclical, is now ready for delivery, 


Cloth, 75 ‘cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
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CENATOR HILL'S MISPLACED CONFIDENCE.—Until last | the globe, for her entire trade, her buying and selling, would be 
_\ week David B. Hill supposed, in the face of facts which to all | confined to her own home market. 
others are go full of fatal significance to his ambition, that he could; The writer of this pamphlet has followed the exploded balance of 
yet secure the Democratic nomination. He evidently depended trade theory, that when the people of a nation export in values less 
upon instructions in favor of Gray by the Indiana convention, and | thanthey import, the difference must be paid in money, tothe injury 
in all probability also upon the efforts not then brought to light of ex- of the people against whom the difference seems to stand. If that 
Secretary Vilas to dissolve the State Democracy of New York. Had | were true, not only would Engiand be the poorest, but Ireland would 
these two events come about in accordance with Mr. Hill's expecta- | be the most prosperous of countries, for in values England exports 
tions, he would have keen in pretty good fighting trim. It could | less than she imports, and Ireland continually exports more than she 
have been said that the State Democracy was obliged to | imports. The true explanation is that absentee landlords take wealth 
dissolve for want of popular support, leaving Hill the full benefit of | out of Ireland for which they return no equivalent, thus throwing 
his instructed delegation from the “snap” convention; and that | the “ balance of trade,” as protectionists would say, “in favor of 
Indiana as well as New York was against Cleveland. These two | Ireland ;” while England. in interest on foreign bonds, in rents for 
‘States-would then have been exploited as the northern Democratic foreign lands, and in profits upon her trade, continually receives 
States of most importance, one for Hill and the other for Gray, and | more wealth than she sends out. What the quoted figures chiefly 
both opposed to Cleveland: and with Hill for first place and Gray | show, if they are not false, is that Great Britain receives annually 
for second, the spoils-hunters of the party would have demanded | $660,000,000 more than she is obliged to pay. She is either receiv- 
their nomination with all the vigor of a year ago, when the Hill ing goods without returning an equivalent, or what she receives is 
ind Gray ticket ornamented the rooster column of the spoils- | worth so much more to her people than what she pays for it 
hunting Democratic papers. But the scheme has been blown to the ; with, that a profit of $660,000,000 results annually. Perhaps the 
winds. The Indiana Convention met and instructed its delegation to | ‘‘ balance against her” isdue to both causes. What man would not - 
support Cleveland, while the State Democracy of New York warned be grateful for that kind of a balance against him ? 
_ Mr. Vilas that if he wanted to drive cattle he was. in the wrong Nothing could be so much desired as to have the protectionists. 
_pssture. The certainty of Cleveland's nomination is greater than | frank this characteristic specimen of their literature to every voter 
-ever, There may be enough votes for ‘‘ favorite sons” to prevent is sent. It would 
his nomivation on the first ballot at the convention, but he will be 
nominated on the second, almost if not quite unanimously. If 


to whom a copy of ‘* Protection or Free Trade?” 
so swell the wave of disgust at the prutection fraud that McKinley 
and Plymouth Rock would seem to be contemporaneous. 


plained so lustily, comprising the speeches of Johnson, 
Simpson, Bowman, Washington, and Fithian, and making 
** Protection or Free Trade?” complete as a Congressional 
document, will be ready for distribution this week. The 
cost of printing it will amount to only a cent a copy. Tom L. 
Johngon has subscribed for 100,000 to start with, Thomas G. Shear- 
man has subscribed for another 100,000, and Mr. Johnson wants to 
bring the edition up as soon as possible to 1,000,000. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Tom L. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 


lost in the shuttle,” as they say out West, before the second hallot 


HE CONGRESSION AL RECORD.—It is quite amusing, the vir- 
Atuous indignation of protection papers at what they call Tom. 
L. Johnson's “trick ” for circulating Henry George's ‘‘ Protection 
or Free Trade?” free of postage. They fairly boil when they tell 
‘how Johnsun, asking leave to print part of his speech on the frec 
wool bill, inserted the first five chapters of Mr. George's book in the 
‘Record ; how Mr. Washington, also asking leave to print, inserted 
“the next five chapters ; how others followed until Jerry Simpson 
completed the book by the introduction into the Record of the last 
‘tive chapters; and how it is intended to gather these scattered 
chapters into a single pamphlet and send it as an extract from the 
‘Record broadcast through the mails under the franks of Congress- 
men, They say that this is using the Record for campaign pur- 
poses, as if in every campaign both parties had not franked extracts 
from it with delightful extravagance. The difference between 
the custom and Mr. Johnson's scheme is that he will burden the 
‘mails with something of interest and that is really worth reading, 
while the truck thac has so long burdened them without protest 
‘from the now outraged protection press, is neither interesting nor 
valuable. 

The Republicans in Congress exposed the weakness of their 
position when, instead of fighting Johnson’s scheme as they would | ernment. It varies in desirability, and every one who wants 
have done had they not known that it was a game of theirown | apy of it wants the best, while the number who want part of it. 
‘invention in which he had completely worsted them, they began to | exceeds the number of plots into which it has been divided. Some 
cannot have any, aud but few can have what they want. This. 
rubbish. And this exposed their weaknees in another direction. gives a value to the land, a premium, varying according to the _ 
showed how poverty-stricken the literature of protection really is, | desirability of the plots, which late comers are ‘villing to pay. Nor 
“They were naturally prompted to put forward the best at their | | will the value rest at the point which it now touches. With the - 
command, but the best turns out to be a stupid compilation of | general increase of population, not alone the population there but 
errors, accidental and premeditated, called ** American Tariffs | of the world, the value of these lands will rise, and their owners 
‘from Plymouth Rock to McKinley,” which not only assumes ; will be able to get more and more service from other people for 
‘universal ignorance of history but univeraal incapacity for reason- | permission to labor there. No one can say that the right of one to. 
‘ing. One specimen fairly exhibits the worthless character of the enjoy this privilege is better than the right of another. Rights to 

whole book. On page 47 is printed a table purporting to show the | 
‘trade between Great Britain and the other leading nations of the | shall they be adjusted? One of the confused statesmen who wants: 

| 

| 

| 


— — — —— — * 


HE RUSH FOR LAND.—A story is told of an old German vho, 
upon awaking in the middle of the night to find his house on 
fire, shouted for help, and when a policeman arrived asked for a 
candle. “‘ What do you want to do with a candle,” inquired the 
policeman. ‘My house is a-fire,” said the German, “ and I want 
a candle to see where the fire is.“ The opinions of public officials 
and statesmen and the comments of the press regarding the dis- 
graceful scramble for land in the recently opened reservations are 
highly suggestive of the intelligence of this befuddled German. 
That there is something terribly wrong in the mode of distributing 
these lands is plain to all; but, though the wrong is fundamental 
and the remedy as obvious as daylight when the sun shines, they 
call helplessly for a candle to aid in the search for it. } 
Here is a quantity of land which no one owns, not even the Gov- 


fill the Record with greater quantities than ever of — 


MHill's name is mentioned at all, and that is very doubtful, it will be The complete pamphlet of which the protectionists have com- 
| 
: 


world, from which it is gravely argued that from 1880 to 1884, | a candle to see where the fire is, proposes to assign lands in reser- 
inclusive, a period of five years, Great Britain’s debt to the other | vations by lot; but the more common opinion is that they should be 
‘nations, to be paid in money not in goods, was $660,000,000 a year, | sold to the highest bidder. 
or $3,300,000,000 in all. Well may the writer of this pamphlet ask, If the country were at a standstill, and no increased demand for 
“© How long can even a rich nation stand such an annual drain of | the lands were likely to arise, the latter plan would not be so 
‘money for imports,” as $660,000,000? If the figures were true and | objectionable, though it would enable the richer settlers to secure _ 
the conclusion sound, not a grain of gold could be found in Great the greatest advantages, for they only could pay a purchase price. 
‘Britain. Instead of being, as she is, the greatest of commercial ; But leaving that consideration aside, the plan is both impolitic and 
_ nations, she would leng since have become hopelessly bankrupt. upjust, as much so in the long run as the present plan of giving 
. Unable to pay money for what she bought, and unable, as the astute | the best pieces to the strougest aud the swiftest. As population 
author of this pamphlet assumes, to pay her balances with goods, | increased demand for the land would increase, and wholly irre 
jher imports would have ceased and her commerce have fallen into | spective of any labor the owner might bestow upon it, it would rise _ 
decay. She would be now the most perfectly protected nation on. in value. He would then be able to command in higher and 





natural resources are equal. But here are conflictiag rights. How ~ 





THE STANDARD. 
higher degree the services of other people without rendering any | 
equivalent. 


‘Ef it is right to sell this land to the highest bidder, why is it not 
Fight to rent it to the highest bidder? When land is rented the 
poor man has the same chance that the rich man has. He needs 
mo accumulation of wealth with which to buy, and the superiority 
of the land for which he may pay a high rent over that for 
which the rent is less, enables him to pay out of his greater 
earnings from the land. In ‘this way. too, future generations 
would be protected against that destructive landlordism which, 

pite frequent exclamations to the contrary, is sinking its roots 
deep into the soil of this country. 

‘Bat it would be better than either selling or renting to let 
ny one take as much of the land and such parte of it as he pleased, 
on the condition that it should be forever subject to taxation up to 
is current value. There would then be no rush. The reason is 
@brions. What makes the ruch now? Is it not the desire to get 
possession of land that will yield an income without work, or, more 
oorrectly, from the work of other people? If the kind of owner- 
ship that yields incomes without work were displaced by a tenure 
which yields nothing except for work, the surplus going to the 
public in taxes, the rush would end. The “sooner” would be 
unknown, and the occupant would be its user. With such a system 

wague, the opening of a reservation would be as — and 

asa religious service on the Sabbath. 


} — DYNAMITE PANIC.—Every spring the authorities 
znd the comfortable classes of Enrope are panic-stricken in 


‘expectation of some mysterious and terribly destructive revolt.. 
‘Zhe labor celebrations, which take place on the first of May, are. 


guspected of being at the source of the trouble: and all possible 
pains istaken by the blind defenders of things as they are to excite 
the hatred and invite the vengeance of those who participate in these 
 ediebrations. It may be that there is a connection between the 
‘Sent of May celebrations and the exploits of dynamiters, and 
it is certain that as the date has approached this year dyna- 
- miters have been bolder. But it is not probable that they are any 
- geore dangerous; they are too careful and studiedly dramatic. 
‘When the great mass of ignorant and outraged men do rise, and in 
‘theie fury strike down whatever seems to stand in their way, as 
‘they surely will unless peaceable means are taken to abolish the 
injuatice that turns men with souls into beasts of prey, there will 
‘Beno appearance of amateur theatricals about their movements. 
No doutt of the character of the outbreak will exist, nor will any 
ene be weak enough to suppose that the law courts, the police. or 
the military can cope with it. Organized society will be as helpless 
asachipinacycione. So long as bomb-throwers are quietly put 
wpon trial before regular tribunals, and when convicted, punished 
Bike common criminals, there is nothing to fear from dynamite 
ther than some accidental injury which the bomb-thrower cannot 


OWN SITE PHILAN THROPISTS.—The New York Times 
A directs attention to what it calls ‘town site philanthropists,” 
which are a species of the “sooner.” These ‘‘sooners” make one 
wonder, as the Times says, “‘if there is a piece of ground anywhere 
within fifty miles of New York which speculators have not seized 
with intent tocarve it up into house lots.” It would be hard, it 
adds, to name “‘a more difficult: task than to discover reasonably 
near New York a piece of land a hundred feet square, fit to build a 
house on, for sale at anything iike its intrinsic value: and in this 
snamner it describes the situation in greater detail : 
> howd he go to Staten Island he would soon asccrtain that a town site 
 gupn bad made a long start of him at each reachable place on the island ; 
gould be cross to Brooklyn and there run out on voyages of discovery, he 
qwoold Jearn that almost every bit of accessible dry land, and a good deal 
shat is not dry, is irrecoverably committed to some philanthropist’s homes- 
forthe people scheme: in Jersey he would see the town sites one almost 
atop of another, while Westchester county he would find to be not only full 
of townJot boomers, but actually overflowing into the adjacent country, 


If the days were longer and one could spend four or tive hours of each of 
ghem riding on the cars, aud could do the traveling for a tithe of his income, 
it might be worth bis while to go seventy-tive or eighty miles from the City 
Mall for the sake of getting into a land not yet invaded by the philanthropic 

‘gkaker-out of town sites. In the existing circumstances one must find his 
feome closer to town, and there ix hardly any locality within fair reach of 
Now York's centre of tucine=s where the buyer of land for a home site must 
pot pas, in addition to the value of the land, a sum three, four, and perhaps 
Sve times as great, to cover the profits of the philanthropist. There are 
ghourands of families in New York, miserably housed in flats, who would 
be able but for the philanthropic speculation that is going on in suburban 
to have homes 92f their own within easy distance of the city. 

“Jhore is land enough close about New York—uanemployed or used only 
for agricultural purposes—io provide a site fora modest home for every 
gaan who can afford to own a house of moderate cost, bat it is not available 

w the use to which it should be put. Undoubtedly, a philanthropist has 


much right to apeculate ia suburban lots as he has to speculate in any- 
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actually need suburban property ¢o settle upon and are morally entitled to 
bay it for what it is worth are kept out of its enjoyment. 

All these facts aretrue. Eut does the Times suppose that hi 
“**sooner ” of New York and its vicinity can be suppressed by telli: 
him that he is not an unmixed benefit? The “sooner” has a reasor 
for beiug, and if one “sooner” reforms another will take bis place 
No doubt he does give artificial value to land, but that is because h 
has the foresight to see that, with the growth of populaticn, what 
pow an artificial value will soon bea real value, and his activi 
being equal to his foresight, he jumps in in advance to. reap he 


It is both wrong and useless to blame the “sooner.” The firs! 
question for us to decide is whether the operations of the ‘‘ soone 
are blessings or evils. The Times has already done that for itself. I 
decides that they are an evil, and we agree withit. The next ques- 
tion is how to get rid of the evil. The only way is to make “‘ soonin; 


_upprofitable, and that can be done by abolishing taxes on impro e- 


mente, which will promote improving, and placing taxes — on land 
values, which will discourage forestalling. 

What does the Times mean, by the way, when it says that | per. 
sons who need suburban property are morally entitled to buy it for 
what it is worth? How can it be said that any one is entitled to 
buy any property for any price unless the owner is willing to sell. 
And if he were entitled to buy for what the property is worth, is it 
not worth what it will bring? The Times has mixed things her 
It means that any one wanting land is morally entitled to it. That _ 
is true. But it assumes that the owner is entitled to compensation, 
provided he is moderate in his demands: whereas, if he is entitled 
to any compensation at all, he is entitled to all that he demands, if: 
the property is taken for any but a distinctively public purpose. 
That is good law and good morals. The “sooner,” whether he be 
an Astor or one of the town-site philanthropists of whom the Times 
speaks, is as between himself and other individuals entitled either 
to as much as he can get or to nothing. There is no middle Price 
at which right and wrong can compromise. 


NFORMATION FOR THE TOLEDO BLADE.—The Toledo Blade 
does not see how the free wool bill could raise the price of woo 
and warns wool-raisers that tae bill threatens their industry. W. 
do not know whether it would raise the price in money, nor do we 
care. Neither does the intelligent farmer. We know, however, 
and so does he, that with wool free he would be able to tradea 
given clip of wool for greater quantities and a better quality of the | 
things into which wool is made, than he can now when it is protected. | 
Thisis the important consideration for farmers who raise wool ; and 
it is the important consideration for farmers and other laborers 
who do not raise wool. 

But, though we have no opinion as to whether the free wool bill 
would or would not raise the price of wool, we are able to give 
double authority for the claim that it would. Free traders say that 
in many important manufactures domestic wool must be mixed 
with foreign, and that if foreign wool were admitted free the 
demand for domestic wool would be so vastly increased for the 
purpose of substituting woolen for shoddy goods that the price 
of domestic wool would rise. That is our free trade and tariff — 
reform authority. Our other authority is the protectionists — 
themselves. They say that a protective tariff, so far from: 
increasing the price of domestic products, diminishes it. If that be 
true, it must apply as well to wool as to steel rails, the price of 
which, they tell us, has been reduced by protection ; and as wool 1s 
now protected, it follows that the price is lower than it would be if 
it were free. 


JERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES.—The State assessors of Nev 
York report that in 1891 the assessed value of personal propert 
in the State decreased $3,170,063, and that since 1870 it has 
decreased $52,121,211. For a remedy they propose listing laws 
which would make everybody's private business part of the public 
records. This is, of course, in deference to the opinions of that 
class of farmers who imagine that by taxing personal property they 
tax rich men. 

All experience shows that personal property cannot be equally 
taxed. If the law is stringent, the man whose personal propert 
canuot be concealed and the conscientious man will alone pay the 
tax ; others will go free, and farmers must bear the greatest burden 
of taxation. Tie schoolmaster is badly needed among the farmers 
who insist upon piling taxes mountain high upon themselves by striv- 
ing to tax a kind of property which can be discovered in their hands 
but not in the hands of rich men; and a kind, too, of which they. 
own more than of any other kind. They exclaim, and these State: 
assessors echo them, against the tax burdens that real estate is bear- 
ing, as if farmers paid most of real estate taxes, when the truth is. 
that the great real estate values are in the cities and mining 
centres and not in farming districts. If they were wise, even 
worldly wise, they would at once abolish all personal property 


stesation, and ae eoon as posible — all taxes on real esta 
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improvements. When they do that, and not until they do it, will 
they place the burden of taxes on rich men ; for what wculd then 
be left for taxation is land alone, which would be taxed according 
to its value and could not escape the assessor. The simplest obser- 
vation shows that all the benefits of light taxes on that kind of 
_ property are enjoyed by the rich, whose riches come not from 
their own labor but from the privileges which the State confers upon 
- them. These are the men who should pay the taxes. Land value 
taxation is the only way to make them do it. 





RCHBISHOP CORRIGAN’S CAMPAIGN.—It is rather an inter- 
ss esting fight that Archbishop Corrigan is waging against Arch- 
bishop Ireland for a Cardinal’s hat; and the antics of the literary 
bureau set up in the interest of the New York Archbishop are most 
interesting of all. The work of this bureau first showed itself in a 
long article in the papers, principally a light and airy biography 
of Father Ducey, but incidentally a campaign document for Ducey’s 
ecclesiastical superior, which was followed by a flattering biography 
~ of the Archbishor bi uself. Since then a variety of reading notices, 

- obviously emanating from the Fifth avenue palace, have appeare:t. 
_ There is much about the output of Archbishop Corrigan’s literary 
bureau to suggest the ingenious handiwork of our old friend, Dr. 
Brann; but about the public meetings in honor of the Archbishop, 
of which the bureau makes extended use, there is the strong odor 





TAXATION IN MARYLAND. 


JACKSON H. RALSTON, 





~~ when we secured from the Maryland Legislature the power of making our: 

GOvn assessments. Priorto that time we had been obliged to accept for town 
- purposes the assessments used 
by this State, which were gross- 
ly unfair and erroneous. 

This asseasment law of 1890 
provided for the assessment 
of land, improvements, and 
persona] property separately. 
At the first meeting of the 
board, called together after the 
passage of this act to prepare 

- for the enforcement of the law, 

~ we resolved to collect no taxes 
‘from personal property, it be- 
ing the sense of that body that 
personal taxes were unjust, 
~~ wnequal and inquisitorial. The 
~- Board of Commissioners, © 
elected in 1801, took the same 
view of the matter. 

This action by two suce- 
-cessive boards has met with 
the unanimous approval of the 
citizens of Hyattsville. 

Bnut there was a grave yuestion Whether we bad a legal right tu cease 
levying taxes on personal property in as much as our statute provided for 
the assessment of land, improvements, and personal property, and did not 
in specific terms confer the power of excepting any class of property from 

tho assessment and collection of taxes. 80 we obtained an amendment 
from the Legislature to our charter providing for the assessment of land 
and improvements, the assessment on personal property being dropped. 
The amendment has just been granted. The new law also gives power to 
the commissioners, after the completion of the assessment, *‘ with a polit- 
_. feal view for the government and benefit of the community,” to make such 

~ deductions or exceptions from and additions to the assessment made by 
the assessors as they may deem just; and further provides that upon the 
making of the deductions and exceptions, etc., the Board of Commissioners 

» ghall levy a tax apon all property remaining embraced therein. 

The only clause of the Constitution of the State of Maryland authorizing 
the Legislature to exempt property from State taxation is one that em- 
powers that body to levy taxes with a “‘ political view for the government 
and benefit of the State,” and under this clause the Court of Appeals of the 














Jackeon Harvey Ralston was born in Sacramento, California, February G. 1857. His 
father, Judge James H. Ralaton, wasa famousjJawyer in Il/ino!s, who preceded Stephen 
A Douglas on the Circuit bench in that State, and afterwards became one of the lead- 
ing men in California. He was defeated by Judge Field for the Supr+ me beuch, of Cal- 
tfornia. Jackson Ralston lived the early years of his life in California and received 
his education at the high school in San Francisco. He learned the printers’ trade at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and afterwards studied law while working in the (;overnment printing 
‘office at Washington. In 1876, at nineteen, he was a delegate to the International 
Ty pographical Convention held at Philadelphia and in 1877 was elected by the suc- 
ceeding conventinn to represent the National Unionin the laternational Convention 
in Paris in 1278. He began the practice of law at Quincy, IIL, in the fall of 1875. June 
1, 1887, he married Sarah B. Ravkin, of Keokuk. Ia., daughter of Judge Samuel Miller's 
former law partner. Mr. Ralston has had two most important casss. One was the 
habeas corpus case of Hallan against Wilson, in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that no maa could be tried ty the police court of the District 
of Columbia without a jury, dischsrged his client, and declared une nstitutiona! a 
atatute that had been followed for seventeen years. The other case was t* at of Sharon 
against Tucker, in which the Supreme Court mairtaine! 2 billhs had filed to quiet 
> tle hased upon 40 verae possession 9a against the record owners. That avelslon ren- 
tered marketable tullona of dollara worth of land that had tormoely heea nudes & 









State of Maryland has repeatedly sustained legislative exceptions from 
taxation. This clause, coupled with the further power vezted in the Board 
of Commissioners to make exceptions and deductions, leaves no doubt in 
my mind as to the right of the commissioners to hereafter exempt improve- 
ments from taxation should they see fit so todo. 

Meanwhile forces have been at work in other directions. The House of 
Delegates of the Maryland Legislature passed a new assessment bill, based 
upon the general lines of the assessment law of sixteen years ago. When 
the bill reached the Senate it was so far amended as to include a vigorous 
provision for the enforcement of a tax upon all personalty. This provision 
contemplated imprisonment for all who should fail to comply with it. The 
bill was returned to the House of Delegates for concurrence, and that body 
changing the penalty referred to from imprisonment to a fine, came to an 
agreement with the Senate. 

In this shape the bill wentto the Governor for his sanction. After many 
vigorous protests directed to the prison tax feature from all parts of the 
State, the Governor pocketed the bill. Hundreds of business men in Balti- 
more and a large number of organizations represented to the Governor that 
the enforcement of such a law would intiict almost irretrievable damage 
upon the business interests of the city of Baltimore. 

This has evoked a large number of letters from all parts of the State to 
the Baltimore Sun, the leading newspaper of the State, discussing the whole 
question of taxation, and a number have advocated the singie tax idea. 

These matters, perhaps, are not very remarkable taken alone, but they 
mark the milestones of progress toward great results. 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


M. EB. PARSONS. 








There was once a city which had a large and beautiful public park, 
where the people loved to assemble on warm summer afternoons to enjoy 
the shade of the trees, the freshness of the green grass, and the various 
social pleasures such a place affords. 

Now, it was one year decreed by the city fathers that an addition should 
be made to the attractions of the park by providing a free concert on the 
Mall every Saturday,afternoon during the warm season ; and accordingly, 
a fine band-stand was erected, surrounded by rows of seats for the accom- 
modation of the public. The first afternoon in June, the day the music 
was to begin, was bright, warm, and sunny, and as early as 3 o’clock, an 5 
hour before the time advertised for the opening piece by the band, the “f 
people began to assemble. Among the first to arrive was a large, burly :. 
individual, with a keen and practical eye but a rather shabby coat. His 
name was Sharp—Jack Sharp. Glancing about him at the brightly- 
painted band-stand and the rows of comfortable seats already filling 
with early-comers anxious to secure good quarters for themselves 
before the arrival of the crowd, and seeing one block or section of 
seats not yet occupied, he walked toward it, took from his pocket 
a bit of chalk, and marked in large letters at the end of each bench, 
“J.8.” Then taking out a ball of twine he walked around the square : 
of seats tying the cord to the end of each one, and so enclosed the whole in a 
a manner not to be mistaken. This done, Mr. Sharp sat down in a shady J 
corner of the first row of seats and waltedd. The people began to gather 
thick and fast and the seatsto the right and left were filling. Now and 
then some one approached the enclosed square, looked at the cord and the 
chalk letters, and walked away. Empty seats to right and left began to be 
hard to find, and more and more individuals walked upto Mr. Sharp’s 
phalanx, looked at it curiously and withdrew. Finally one with a spirit 
more enterprising than common boldly seated himself on the front row of 
seats. 

‘* See here, what are you doing ?”’ sa'd Mr. Sharp. 

‘‘ Taking a seat to hear the music,’’ said the new-comer. 

‘*Then you may get up and leave it,’’ said Sharp. ‘‘ These seats are 
mine.”’ 

“Yours; why are they yours?’ said the invader. 
are yours any more than mine.”’ . 

‘* Don’t you?’ said Sharp; “then [’l!show you. Because I got here 
first. I took all the trouble to come earlier than any one else, and have 
sat here in the hot sun almost an hour keeping tramps off these seats and 
taking care of them generally. I'd like to know who they du belong to if 
they don’t to me!” 

‘* Well,’’ said the man, seriously impressed, ‘‘ you might let me sit here 
auyway; you can’t use them all.”’ 

‘* Well,” returned Sharp, ‘I'll tell you what I'll do with you. I did’nt 
wear myself out taking care of these seats, and marking ’em and enclosing 
’em for nothing. What’ll you give me for one*”’ 

IN give you ten cents,” said the other. 

‘*Ten cents ?”’ said Sharp, contemptuously. ‘If you want a seat (with — 
impressiveness) and want it enough to give a quarter for it, you can have: 
it. I don’t rent these seats for ten cents.’’ 

- The man yielded, paid his twenty-five cents, and took a seat. : 

Meanwhile the people were gathering faster and faster, seats. were 
becoming fewer, and by that time the music begaa. Mr. Sharp was doing 
a brisk trade. Suddenly a thought struck him. ‘‘ Dunderhead thatI am,’” 
said he to himeelf, ‘‘ to let these seats go so cheap. Why, if I wait awhile, 
these people will get so tired standing ’round, they wouid be glad to give 
double the money for a chance to sit down:’’ and to the next applicant for 
a seat he remarked: ‘' Seats have gone up. They’re fifty cents apiece.” 

A good deal of grumbling followed upon this and for a time the demand 
for seats fell off, but backs soon began to ache, the sun burned hotter, 
and the weary pleasure-seekers began, one by one, to tind their comfort 
worth the advanced price. Jack Sharp felt encouraged; his spirits 
rose with the increasing weight of his pockets, and his fancy 
waco stimulated grew, Glancing down the Mal!, he observed - 
approaching from the mata ediranca 1G the park @ new and 
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tion, bis ready tongue hed announced “une dollar," and his ready hand 

Sejected the half dollar offered by the latest applicant for a place. 

“Bat you said fifty cente,” protested this one, a tired woman, “and fifty 

ents te too much, but I'm worn out standing so long and I'll give it. But 

as Sor a dollar, the cat isn’t worth it. It's au abeurd price."’ 

“Absurd price, is it.?"' responded the indignant proprietor. ‘‘ Too much 
end act worth it: You don’t know what you are talking about, madam. 
‘The or: are people there are for the seats the higher the price must go. It’s 

_moourding to the natural law of supply and demand. Do you see all those 

"people coming up the Mali’ They’re going to make a demand for those 

meats that will make them worth any price. I'm sorry if you can’t give a 

Wear, but there’s no use quarrelliug about the price, it’s according to 

political economy—it must be so.” 

‘The wew arrivale were now at hand, the traffic ia seats went on fora 
short time briskly, and the industrious Mr. Sharp pocketed a good harvest 
of bilie and ellver doliare. Siti «a great many seats remained empty and 
abe people stood about resigned, preparing toenjoy themselves as best they 
wight. Meanwhile the sun biszed Sercer and fiercer, the breeze died down, 
and the enjoyment of the music was not unalloyed. Jack Sharp, however, 
Menno’ back in his shady corner and, through with his labore, prepared ta 
give bimeeclf up t0 the pleasures of the hour. 
qgreape of standing people, his heart suddenly smote him. 
c«It is hot,” aald he to himeclf, “and those women and children do louk 
very tired. Whata pity they can’t afford to have seats: I know what [’ll 
@e”—with a sudden inspiration. ‘There's a seat down there at the en! 
that I believe Piljet em have for nothing, tarn about. it’s right in the 
wun," he added, appeasing a frugal conscience, “‘ and I don’t belleve any- 
nod; "4 hire it.” 

Avarꝑp waca men of action, tor his generous impulse was soon au accom- 

licked fact. He even took the trouble to see that each occupant held the 

_ lece ict ten minutes, and thatas many as possible enjoyed its advantages. 
"Then, comfortably sttting down with a sense of perfect satisfaction at last, 

Me. Shatp could give himeelf up with unmixed pleasure to a well-earned 

uepoee aad the enjoyment of the sweet strains from the band. . 

_ Among the occupants of some benches not far away from Mr. 8harp’s 
equare of seals sat & young man with clear, observant eyes, rather idly 
waving about at the scene before him. Suddenly turning to a person sit- 

- ing at bie right, he said: *‘ Look at all those people standing over there. 
They took faeged and warm: why don't ther take seats?” Locking 
xgrelenly in the disection indicated, the man, one of years and experience, 
mnswere’, * Way, there are not enough seats for them.” 

_“* Fou, there are,” said the youth. ‘Look, there are plenty of them 
sight therenext to us—plenty of them. Why don’t they take them 1" 

94) po, there are uot, ” said the man of experience, “ you are mistaken, 
‘there are not half cnough. The seats will nevergo round. The trouble is 
Rhare are too many people ; thes should aot let so many in: the park is 
— * ts 

«+ Bat,” persisted the boy, ** there are lots of seats at all events, and 
most of the people could sit down.” 

_. # Why, a0 they could, if they had che mouey to pay for them,’’ said the 

Seco mast haven't.” 

“* Pay,” returned the other, “why have they got to pay?" 
; “Whe man of expericnce began to wax impatient. ‘0, because they are 
mol theire—Dbocause they belong to Mr. Sharp; tuey’re his property. That 
fawhe 5 td 
xr. Sharp, who is he 2” said the youth. 

«(Tet Gee-lcoking man in the front row, that’s Mr. Sharp, the owner of 
the sonte.” 

- Ker e moment the youth was silent, but almost immediately a returning 
Right came upos bim, and he continued : :** Well, ifhe does own them he 

caw 't possibly use them ali, and be might jet those people have them, if 
Shey haven't the mouey.”” 

RB Seek of iutensc disgust appeared upon the countenance of the man of 
euperionce. “‘Qb, Lace,” said be, “I sce what you are driving at. You're 
ame of those Communist fellows, that's what youare. You'd like to take 

ai property and divide it up in cqual bite and band it around! But I can 

‘gal youthismuch. You'd nocosner get it divided and parcelled out than 
it would be back again, uncqual as ever, and we'd be jast where we were." 

No, I'm wat,” cried the youth with emphasis, ‘I’m vot a Communist 
- gf all, and don’: beleve in anything of the kind. Kut I do think it is pretty 

wtlagy of that Sharp to keep all those seats to himeelf and let those tired 
peoplestand. It'« moan and grasping, that’s what it is.” 

_ New, ace here,” and the tone of the indignant elder grew sharper, 

“ehat's a little too much. It’s outrageuus | Ne. Sharp, I can teli you, ic a 
highly benevolent, philanthropic man. He’s doing what he can al: the 

Sane for the good of other people. Vo you see that seat at the end of the 

‘gesond row, With s ragged little boy sitting in it, well, Mr. Sharp gives that 

‘ eent for nothing; for nothing, sir, to ay one who needs it. It is a per-- 
petnal beacfection. What is more, be gives it bis own personal super- 
‘vision, and administers ite affaire in the most just and impartial manner— 

eponing it to every one who comes slong without exception, and making no 
distinction as to age, sex orcolor. And this man is called stingy, grasp- 
ing aad mens. Ic'a shameful, shocking.” 

“Tes andent youth felisubdued. The convincing nature of these remarks 
"Jolt bi mo arguments to offer, avd, though still inwardly unconvinced, he 
- geuld only any belpleesly aud with an alr of depression: “‘Isthat su? All 

the same, 1 docs scem a pity that those poor, tired people bave to stand, 
when the vest of us have good ecats.” 

“That te vary truc,” sald the man of experience, “‘it is a pity, but that’s 
‘Gee way It goes. Some have more than others. It always was ao since the 
werld began, and it always will be. Ii's the nataral order, and it can't be 
XRXRGH 

Meanwhile the sclections by the band had all been played, the shadows 
_ grow long epon the grass, aud the masses of people were separating and 

sownsds the gates. Me. Shere. mee eneot abe Sent bo ves, and. with 


But, looking about at the 


a comfortable sense of duty done aud pockets well filled, he left the scene’ 
of his labors and was soon lost to view in the shifting crowd. 
This, however, did not prove the end of this intelligent man’s activity. 
He was not one to pause in well-doing and let the work of to-day excuse th 
idleness of to-morrow. No time was lost before his well-earned dollars 
were invested in a small speculation, and by measures in harmony with his. 
fuitial efforts, and means always possible to the wide-awake and knowing, 
they increased and grew, till in time Mr. Sharp’s name spread abroad and 
he waxed fat in the land. 
Many yesre passed, and on another bright June afternoon, when the Park 
was gay with carriages and people were merry with the sound of music and 
the voices of children, a fatber and his son walking along the East Drive 
obeerved a dashing four-in-hand, driven by a distinguished looking geutle- 
man of advancing years. ‘“‘ Look, father,’ said the boy, “ who is that’”’. 
“That, my son,” answered the father, “is the celebrated Mr. Sharp, one of | 
our leading citizens. I am told that he began life as a poor boy, without a 
dollar in his pockets, and that by his own unaided efforts he has attained - 
his great wealth and honored position in society. He is, in fact, my son 
fine example of what is possible to industry, integrity, and perseveranc 
under the free and equal institutions of this fa great and glorious land.” __- 


THE AUSTRALIAN OOLC OOLONIES. 


JOUN FARRELL. 


Sypsey, N. 8. W., March 21.—In Victoria the new ministry, form 
Mr. Shiels chietiy out of wreckage from both sides of the late coaliti 
government, haz formulated its policy. Rigid retrenchment in ever 
possible direction is to be practiced; salaries and the working expences 
of departments are to be reduced, and taxation is to be increased in several 
directions. The first care of the (iovernment is to get fands for carrying 
on work and to tind some kind of State employment for the great and: 
growing army of unemployed. When that has been done Mr. Shiels prom 
isesto consider the advisability of canceling the present abortive Vic- 
torian land tax. This tax is based upon area. It was introduced with 3 
view to “ bursting up big estates,”” but hae chietly resulted in a marked 
growth of perjury. Mr Shtels’s proposition is to replace it with a tax on: 
land values. But his reign will probably be brief. A general election 
looms ahead, in which the issues willbe “‘a vote for thrift’? as agatost. 
manhood suffrage, a stock tax, and other measures of retaliation agains 
the New South Wales protective duties. The railway commissioners have. 
jst been suspended by the present Government for declining to recognize 
cake provisions of an act of Parliament regulating railway management. 
The administration of the Victorian railways under the Commission has 
been wasteful and unsatisfactory in the extreme, and it is probable that. 
political control of them will be re-established. 

Quiet prosperity distinguishes New Zealand. At every dinner of bank 
directors or similar functionaries, the departure of capital fromthe colony is | 
dwelt upon, and with some re:son. But the harm which the tax on capital 
does is more than compensated for by the good of the tax on land values. 
In South Australia labor is mustering its forces for a political tight which 
should prove victorious The only election we bave lately had bas been 
for the Barcoo district of Queensland. This was thegreat centre of disturb- 
ance during the shearing strike of last year, and the labor candidate who. 
came forward was a prominent officer of the union, who had been prose 
cuted for riotous conduct. He was returned by a considerable majority 
It ia sure that the next political battle in Queensland will be one of the bit 
terest that colony has ever seen. The right-about-face performed by Sir 
Samuel Griffith in regard to black labor and land grant railways is one of 
the worst exhibitions of political consciencelessness that bas been witnessed 
here. Last election returned sixty ont of seventy-two members to the 
Queensiand Parliament pledged against black labor. Yet in face of this 
Sir Ramuel now wishes to legalize the re-importation of the Kanaka—vit 
tauslly to re-establish slavery. Queensland is in a deplorable condition - 
jast now, hundreds of respectable women crowding the doors of the Gov 
ernment labor bureaus and begging food for their starving families. 

in New South Wales there is littie change. The unpopularity of the 
so-called protective duties as shown by the huge petitions aguinst them. 
presented to the Legislative Council increases. The protectionists are hav 
ing their faith sharply tested. There is general depression, and the dawn | 
of the better time which 15 per cent. duties were to bring with them seems 
far off. Our Parliament is about togo into recess, but is pledged to imme- 
diately convene a short seseion for the purpose of re-enacting the electural | 
bill containiog the one-man-ove-vote principle which was rejected by . 
the Legislative Council. This is but a farcical appea) to the shilling gallery, . 
however. They kaow the Council will throw it out again, and that while | 
they have fastened heavy new duties upon the people, they can make pro 
feasion of having attempted to patriotically amend the frauchise, 

Ia the meantime the single tax movement goes on vigorously in all the. 
colunies. Inthe city and suburbs not a werk goes by without lectures | 
and meetings. Literature is being widely distributed ‘and eagexly read. A_ 
very remarkable sermon on the occasion of a harvest thanksgiving was 
recently preached at Albany by the Rev. Canon Kingsmith. The reverend. 
gentleman dwelt at considerable length upon the destruction which over- 
took several of the great nations of the past through the uggregation in a 
few hands of land necessary to the w. {i being of all. In the most uncom- | 
promising language he denounced the irresponsible » ivate ownership of © 
land as giving some men a power ove: others whi: none should pos 
sees. This utterance has attracted wide atteution wud induced much 
remark. I¢ has been fortunate in appearing in print almost at 
the same time as a totally different kind of pronouncemery: 
in the shape of an address delivered before the Presbyterian 
Assembly by the new moderator, the Rev. Dre. White. Such a screa 
of terrified Toryism as Dr. White’s address has hardly ever 
been heard here before. It chiefly consists of an argument that because 


anybody cars anyvalng he has not nearly ao good a right to it 
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- jideal lawmakers. Some time ago Dr. White, who 1s anderstood to have 






















‘Henry George, quite in keeping with his last outbreak. His address 223 
ibeen ridiculed by. almost every paper that has noticed it at al. 
In Adeiaite, on March 8th last, there was a remarkable “ maze mecting 
for men ” addressed by the young Methodist preachers of the zolony. The 
igabjects dealt with were tire industrial and sexta) «uestions of the day in 
itheir relation to religion, and some of the addresses were extremely 
_ vigorous and effective. On the chairs in the Albert ‘all were laid a large 
_ taumber of copies of the late Rev. Hugh Gilmore's lecture on “The Single 
Tax,” and also of an etsay on the sevae subject by J. N. Birks, 
permission having been obtained frem the Rev. G. E. Kowe to 
do so, The speech of this revercud gentleman was received, even 
‘according to the protectiontst paper, with loud and long-con- 
‘tinued applause from a meesing which, on a suffocating night, packed 
every inch of space. The subject of Mr. Rowe’s address was ‘‘ The 
_ ‘New Crusade,” and he did not shrink from exposing the cause of the prev- 
~-alence of human suffering and misery and the remedy. In everything but 
name the mecting wes like that of a Single Tax League, at which half a 
dozen of the mostes,thusiastic disciples of Henry George had come together. 
The fervor of the speakers and the enthusiasm of the audience have not 
‘been excelled “yn any occasion in South Australia. Such an alliance of 
democracy av d Christianity cannot fail to to have a marked effect not only 
upon the peyple, but upon the forsaken ecclesiastics who drone out for- 
mal plativy.des in almost empty churches. | 


IN VIOTORIA. 
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‘EREDERICK T. HODGKINS. 





oRTH Cau.ton, Victoria, Australia, March 18.—Dr. R. Giffen, chief of 
statistical department of the Board of Trade in England, has been visit- 
ing over kere. In an address delivered at Hobart,’ he showed that of the popu- 
dation of the British Empire 11,000,000 only of the 340,000,000 were under pro- 
tection, and there was a relatively greater growth of the empire in the United 
‘Kingdom, in Jadia, and the miecellaneous colonies, which were all countries 
of free trade policy, being directed by the free trade government at home, 
_Whan in the English speaking, self-governing colonies, which might be 
‘assumed to be all, more or lees, of protectionist policy. The increase of 
- trade in twenty years of the free trade sections was much more than the 
total imports and exports of all the rest of the empire put together. 
‘Within the area of the British Empire the prevalent and increasingly prev- 
talent policy was certainly free trade, and not, as was »ometimes sup- 
iposed, the policy of protection. Similarly throuvhout the world it was not 
‘the protectionist policy which covered most ground, or which had been 
- advancing most in recent years. Some of the countries where the protection- 
_ ist policy prevailed were stationary countries like France and Austria. It 
-was not theory. but the compulsion of hard facts which made England 
adopt free trade, and similar facts are also compelling the leading nations 
of the world more and more in the direction of free trade whether they 
like it or not. 


THE QUOTA SYSTEM OF REPRESENTATION. 
Stoughton Cooley of Chicago, IIl., is actively agitating the quota system 
of representation as a substitute for the district system. The Atlantic 
Monthly has opened its columns to the subject, and the Chicago News 
‘ favors the proposed reform, which is attracting wide attention. The quota 
syatem can be best understood by meuns of an illustration given by Mr. 
‘Cooley at the last meeting of the Chicago Single Tax Club, which approves 
it as the second step in political reform, of which the Australian ballot was 
the firet, and ‘‘ calls upon the single tax clubs and leagues, and al! citizens 
and associations interested in political reforms, to consider this matter 
with a view to the taking of such action as shali bring it effectively 
before the people.”” Mr. Cooley, after explaining that the cause 
of legal disfranchisement lies in the election of representatives 
from arbitrary districts and wards by plurality votes, and the remeds in 
abolishing theee arbitrary districts and wards and electing from the polit- 
ical unit as a whole, by means of the quota system, sald: ‘The Con- 
gressional election of 1890 in Missouri will serve as an illustration. The 
total vote for Congressmen was 463,043, which, being divided by fourteen, 
the number of representatives to which the State is entitled, gives a qnota 
_ of 33,074. The Republicans polled 184,337, which, divided by 33,074 (the 
quota), gives five full quotas and a remainder of 18,967; the Democrats 
having cast 253,736 votes, have seven full quotas and a remainder of 22,218; 
the United Labor party polled 23,492 -votee. There being still two repre- 
sentatives to be chosen they are taken from the parties having the largest 
unfilled quotas—the Democratic and the United Labor parties. This gives 
a Congressional delegation of five Republicans, eight Democrats, and one 
United Labor man, instead of the fourteen Democrats as at present.” 


OWEN SCOTT, FREE TRADER. 
In his able and eloquent speech in Congrees on the free wool bill, Owen 
Scott, a member from IIlinvis, met the issue squarely. He said : 


. Itisclaimed that the protective system has been productive of great 
wealth This is not true, for taxation does not produce. It destroys. It 
- may truiy be sald that by levying tribute on the many and giving it to the 
- few — aggrexutes great wealth. This it has dons. The congested 
‘condition of money and values to-day in the hands of the few is the direct 
result of thirty years of tariff texes. Thirty thousand ;ersons own more 
than half the wealth of this nation. This is an alarming condit’on. 
_ #* # @ Tear down the walle of protection. Build roads between 
nations, teach our people that trade and commerce are not crimes, and 
- Wealth will not only be produced, but will be distributed as naturally as 
the sun’s rays fall upon every part of the earth. 













Send orders to Tue StanpaRp for Heury George's 
‘Pope. Cloth, Toc.; peper, %o, 


THE 8TaA 
~ Give has, aud that benevolent despots of the Andrew Carnegic kind are the | 





— laid up riches In the shape of corner ailotments, which the moth, nor tho 
ivust, nor anything but the single tax can affect, wrote a pamphlet criticising : 
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a SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


Wane Single Tax is atax on land, regardiess of its improvements und in 
prepertion teltavaine. It implies the abolition ofall other forum ef tax- 
ation, and the collection of the pablic revenues from this seurce 
alone. It would be CERTAIN, hecause land values nre moet casiby 
apprained: WINE, because, by discournging the withdrawal of land frem 
use and encouraging ita improvement, it would expand opportunities for 
faber, nagment wealth, and increase the rewardsof industry and thrift; 
EQUAL, because every one would pay taxesin propertion tothe value of 
the Inna, of right the common property of all. which he appropriated te hie 
own use; and JUST, because it would fall vot upon labor, enterprise, and 
thrift, but upon the value of a special privilege. 11 ie more fully explained 
iu the Single Tax Platfonn tu another column; and in “ Progrem and 
Poverty,”? by Heury George, every point in dincumed and every ebjection 
annwered. ; 















































The underlyiug principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all, 
and that the best way to secure substantial justice Is to tax the occupant an a nount 
equal to the yearly value of the jland—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 
September 24, 1391. . 
We have no hesitation in declaring our belief that the ideal taxation lies In the 
Single Land Tax, laid exclusively on ine rental value of land, independent of improve- 
ments.—New York Times, January 10, 1891. 


The best and surest subject of taxation Is the thing that perforce stays in one place; 
that is land.— New York Sun, August 26, 1591 
Every one of these taxes [on commodities and buildings) the ostensible taxpayer— 
the m+n on the assessor's books—ashifts to other shoulders. The only tax he cannot 

shift is the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. 


The Bee does not say that it will never be a full-fledged single tax advocate. It 
believes iu it in theory 2 as ; it pauses only on the threshold of doubt as to the expe- 
diency under existing circumstances.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 

The products of individual industry shoul! remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
annual rental value of land without regard for improvements, no matter what. it 
amounts to. The community could put this fund to better uses than the individual, 
landlords.—St. Louta Chronicle. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem- 
phis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter for 
their ready prints and plates. 

Receipts for week ending April 26: 






































From Western Newspaper Unton, for Sing:e Tax Muulds....... — J 

Balance reported last week............ pcadewain chains oy eeieyd aoe -- € 62 

Balance on hand......... #29 12 
LIABILITIES. ‘ 









Due A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, for vomposition, etc...... 52 50 
Geo. St. Joun Leavens, Secretary. 














VROGKESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Tom L. Johnson has become the recognized political leader of the single 
tax movement. In less than one session of Congress, by boldness, manage- 
ment, and open-and-above-boardedness, he has pushed the free trade fight 
farther ahead than the timid tariff reform policy would have carried it in 
an age; has brought the single tax issue well to the front, and has achieved 
for himself an enviable national fame and a far-reaching and effective 
political influence. The protectionista have determined to get bis seat if 
possibie. By re-districting the State they have cooked up a district for him 
in which he must overcome two thousand Republican majority. This 
looks like no small obstacle. Kat it must be remembered that 
when he was first a candidate—running as a free trader—four years 
ago he came within 600 votes of election in a hard and 
fast protection district; and when he ran the second time in a district 
where the Democrats had a normal majority of less than 1,500 he won by 
more than 3,000. And so popular has he become since then, not only in the 
House and at Washington, but in bis own district and State, that it was 
conceded by the Republicans last winter at the Obto capitol, that they 
could not arravge a district to beat Tom Johnson. That this idea was 
pretty well founded may be inferred from a leading editorial in the East 
End Signal of Cleveland, a Republican paper of Mr. Jobnson’s district. 
Another Republican paper, the Leader, had urged delay in nominating 
candidates for Congress, and the Signal replied that while the advice might 
be well enough for other Ohio districts, it must be remembered that 
“in this one we will have Tom L. Johnson to beat, and the candidate that 
downs him in an election sist beyin soon, rive early, and stay up latel” 

The italics are the Signal’s, not ours. 

The investigation into the unfair methods of assessing land values in the 
District of Columbia, whereby amall home owners pay taxes on alarge . 
proportion of the value of their homes and large landowners pay on only a. 
small proportion of the value of their holdings, is proceeding before Hon. 
Tom L. Johnson’s special committee. The details have not yet been given 
to the public, but they will soon appear, and the report promises to be 

. Startling. There is every probability that it will havea tendency to advance 
the District Single Tax bill. That bil! is in suspense for the pre ent, 
awaiting the result of the investigation into the methoés of assessment ir 
the District, but members of the House committee are in daily receipt of 
requests from all parts of the country for a favorable report, and the 
sentiment fn its favor in the House is growing. The Central Labor Union, 
of Springtield, Mo., representing twenty-two unions and about 2,000 men, 
bas unanimously adopted resolutions commending the bill, and sent a copy 
to each member of the committee on the District. At tirst there was con- 
siderable opposftion to the resolutions, which Clarence L. Pinkham turned 
into enthusiastic support. 

The custom of under assessments, which has prevatled tn the District of 
Columbia, is not peculiar to that place. It prevatls all over the country. 
But the single tax agitation 1s producing an effect, of which we get proof 
every now and agatn. The latest report comes from Edward Quincey Nor- 
ton, who writes that the State officials of Alabama have directed that 
mineral lands, which have been asseszed at nominal values as wild land, 
shal! hereafter be asseeced at their market value. 

_ The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
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: features began, but on this occasion the interest in the discussion was 20 
Ta cies cul ae vanced, Maeda aug Aceves of wromianet single tax | strong that by common consent the two features of the evening were 
will attend. Meantime letters are pouring in upon Congressmen | mingled. The scheme of economie circles is extending. Miss Bachman, © 
urging a favorable consideration of the petition. of Mauch Chunk, Penn., has just issued a circular which fully explains 
J.T. Ripley, John Z. White and Warren Worth Batley, a special com- | them. The object isto encourage people to read helpful and instructive 
wmitto of the Chicago Single Tax Club, bave arranged with the Colambian | books, and to stimulate readers to become carefal students of economic 
- Kale authorities for the Internationa’ Single Tax Congress in Augast, 1993, | and bistorical literature. _ 
unior the anspices of the Fair Commission, provided the National Com- J. 8. Maclean, of Columbus, Ohio, has had an experience which should 
guittes of the Single Tax Lsagas votes in favor of holding it. The vote on | bring comfort to individual workers everywhere. It shows that the 
the subject is cuning in slowly. A mjority of the committee has not yet { most hardened sinner is often the snrest convert. Among Mr. Maclean’s 
weaponded, bat all the votes s0 far g'ven are in the affirmative. acquaintances was a Republican protectionist, who scemed to be a hope- 
She yeast is at work in Burlington, [owa. Qaly a few avowed single | lesscase. He had said that ‘ rather than vote for the single tax he would 
aux mecn are there, bu: they Lave mad: ao deop an impression that James | vote to have a wall built all around the country, cutting off all contact 
Hagesty. the most active among them, Was supported by nearly one-third | with the world.”’ One day, when Mr. Maclean was handing tracts to a 
the delegates to the Pemocratic convention for assessor, and as an inde- | group of his acquaintances, he gave one—George's ‘Justice, the Object : 
pendent candidate at the election he poriled 630 votes. The single tax is | Taxation, the Means’ —to this protectionist, not with any hope of affect- 
gencrally anderstood in the city among business men, and as may be seen, { ing him, but because de hapgened to bs one of the group. To Mr. Mac- 
there. is a stroxg drift in ite fever. At Springfald, Mo, where but a | lean’s surprise, this man, the next time they met, was earnestly trying to 
few mouths ago there were not more than three or four single tax men, {| convince a batch of Republicans that the single tax is the only reform : 
Teoma: B. Love, who believes in the doctrine and ja of the unlimited | avd he became very angry because his auditors did not at once agree 
wartety, has juct boen elected city attorney on the Democratic ticket, aud | with hin. . 
ie bolioved that his election was due to the support of single tax men. J. H. Tee}, of Bowling Green, Ky., observes evidences of the diffusion of ' 
ferwardvess of the movement ia Springficld is largely due to the untir- | the doctrine. The People’s party of that State are making a strong adver- — 
jag eforte of Ethelbert W.Grabvill. Political progress Is not confined to | tising point of their contemplated debate on taxation at the convention on » 
Jevalities in Miseonri. At least three of the leading candidates for p’aces | the :th; the Louisville Herald is an outright and effective single tax 
on the Domocratic State ticket there are single tax men. paper; Itve stock dealers are discussing the subject, and many of them 
“The clngic tax newepaper syndicate at St. Louis Is now furnishing thirty- | advocating the reform ; and the Rev. Dr. Mason, pastor of the Main street 
= local single tax papers, the aggregate weekly circulation being §,0uv. { Baptist Church, has been preavhing on the bome and poverty tna way that — 
- Dhese papere are pablished io New Hawpshire, Connecticat, Pennsyivania, | gives the impression that the ‘‘cat’’ has been prowling about his study. 
- Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Llinols, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, | R. Q. Norton, of Daphne, Ala., bas delivered an address before the 
- Miorids, Texas, District of Columbis, North Dakota, and Maryland: The | Commercial Club of Mobile, showing bow the single tax would increase the. 
cant of maimaiving a local paper of this kind is so slight, and the ‘paper |} prosperity of the city. At the public meetivg at Neponsett, Mass., on the 
Aecif Ineo good, that it offers an opportunity for most effective work in | Wtb, at which Levi Turner lectured on the single tax, taking ‘The 
almost every county of the Union. Emancipation of Labor’ as his text, every seat was occupied and intense 
W. Edwin Brokas, so well kuown to Sraxpagp readers, has been { isterest wasshown. Edgar L. Ryder, formerly of Minuveapolis, but now . 
_ enpreneed with this fact, and on April 30:h he begins the publication of | practicing law at Sing Sing, New York, keepsup the agitation through the - 
te werkly lows Jeffersonian, at Des Moines. As soon as he gete fairly | local press aad ia Democrat:c politics. George 8. Bonnell, Percy Pepoon, 
ender way, be will combine lecturing with editorial work. and Sheridan Webster, all of the St. Louis Single Tax League, have been 
. “ie Reading, Penn., World, in a leading editorial, gives a fall account { elected to represent Typographical Union No. in the 8t. Louis Central. 
At Qhe National Single Tax petition to Congress, and dcclares ite belief | Labor Union. 
‘that the single tax theory “‘ deserves a svratematic official inquiry, and that From England we learn that at the late London Council election William =~ 
aatielactory, a practical demonstration.” The Newark, N.J., | Saunders was returned by a vote of two to one, and that his election tothe = 
_ Beenlag News te beginning to think. It has thought enongh to wonder next Parliament is placed beyond a doubt. From Australia we have two | 
hat apecial cunsideration the community owes to “the man who cuts land | letters in another column showing the general situation these. In New 
tebe building lots, places a big price upon it, and holds it ia the hope of | Zealand the principle is spreading and taking deep root. Two-thirdsof = _ 
eperbitant profit.” The occasion is the discovery that the Navesink Park, | the best land in the country fs tu the hands of a few handred people. The = 
fm Mowmonth county, wiich cost the syndicate that owns tt £400,000 for | single tax law recently passed (taxtag land values irrespective of all 
fond and €75 000 for improvements, aud which in consequence of improve- | improvements under $15,000 in value, but retaining protection and piling 
- guente tu the acighborheod ts now worth vver ¢615,000, pays taxes'ou «a { on an income tax, a full account of which has been published ta Tae 
welaation of 90,400), The Newark paper weuld be astoanded if the Mon- [| Stanuvakd) has very much disgusted the landowners, bat it has helped to — 
gneuth syndicate agrood with it, and the Burlington, lowa, Daily Hawkeye | open the eyes of other people. Ten years ago, when Ste George Grey was 
is attoanded to tind « landowner in Burlington, Frank 8. Churchill, whe so | premier, a similar law passed, but the small settlers were misled by the 
- Smaverely rejoices over the increase of taxes on his vacant lots that he has | weekly papers, owned aud directed by the great land proprietors, and Sir 
- written to the assessor approving his policy of doubling the tax valuation | George Grey's government was turned out aud a general property tax 
wt that kind of property. if the Hawkeye could vee the process that is | adopted. But the people are better educated now, and the single tax law, 
ging on tu that State as the Cinctunati Post sees it in Ohio, it would for- | instead of being repealed, will be improved by the rapid abolition of its 
gut Mr. Churchill's generosity, and like the Post, be startied at the growth | non single tax featares. The Hon. J. Ballance, the premier of New Zea- 
ew landlordiom. The Post quotes centus Ggures which show that in ten | land, in a speech at Auckland, referring to the Tory charge that the land =~ 
(hte counties where the percentage of hired farms in 1880 was 24.%, it is | tax isthe first step toward land nationalization, said he did not know 
10990 as high as 37.10: eud after saying that landlordism is growing whether it was the first step or the last, but if it were the first step | 80 mitic! 
steatily in Ghio, tasks: “* Are we rapidis approaching the condition of | the better for the land tax. 
peer rent ridden Ircland * 


LESSONS FOR ECONOMIC READING CIKCLES. a 
Geo. C. Ward, who appears frequently in the Locomotive Firemen's VL—Utiwity, Vatue, axp Price.—U tility is an absolute term, expres 
Magazine, isenid by the Clay Centec (Kaneas) Despatch to be an able writer { ing the inherent quality of usefalness. Value is a relative term, expressin 
oe Gnance. This may be, but judged by his writings he is not avery | the result of à comparison, for parposes of trade, of one thing with anoti 
pile Maker. He has been fluttering around the single tax question like a | or with allothers. -Price is also a relative term, expressing the result of 
qoth around « candle for some time, and at last he bas fallen into the | comparison, for purposes of trade, of anything with money. The relative. 
‘lene, This catastrophe occurred when the Farmers’ Alliance Advocate, | terme, Value and Price, always have correlat.ves; the absolute — 
Topeks, Kau.. ict him into its columns and allowed W. H. H. Wakefield, | Utility, has none. 
‘@@hor of the Lawrence Jeffersonian, to answer him. “When it comes to We may say of a quantity of wheat that it bas Utility, because it can be 
‘$end and taxation,” says the Clay Centre Despatch, “ Wakefield is too { chinged into bread, or be pianted and caused to produce more wheat, tha 
‘wank for Wari.” satisfying human wants; that it has Value, because people to get it will 
oe One after we learn of papers which, without being pronounced, trade other things for ft ; and that it bas Price, because people will buy it 
— ————— ard the movement. The last of these isthe Toledo | With money. So we may say of a slave, that he has Utility, because, lit 
Ber, a Da ? ratic daily with perhaps the largest circulation of any paper | Machine, he can be made to produce Weaith; that he has Value, becat 
4m Borthern Ohio, which is sald to cast a kindly eye toward the single tax | his power of producing futare Wealth can be traded for present Wealth b 

80 be on good terms with the single tax men cf Toledo. Perhaps C. C. 


trading him ; and that he bas Price, because he can be traded for money; 
Packard, of the Toledo Sanday Journal, may heve excited this friendly | Ot of 8 lot of land, that it has Utility, because tt will support the foundations - 


of a dwelling; that it has Valne, because it can be traded for prese 
Wealth ; and that it bas Price, because ft can be traded for money. It 
be seen that Utility and Value are the primary terms, Price merely exprent 
ing Value in terms of money. 

A thing may have the highest degree of Utility and yet have nelther Va 
hor Price; of it may have a great Value and a high Price, and yet have- 
very litt’e Utility. Nothing has greater Utility than the sun; but it has no 
Velue, because it cannot be traded for anything eulse: nor any Price 
because no money can ouy it. For the same reasons the open sea, which | 
has great Utility, has neither Vaiue nor Price. Un the other hand, d 
monds, though thelr Utility is slight, have a great Value and command a hilgii: 
Price. And anything, whether it belongs to the clasa Wealth, as a hicuee ; 


to the class Land, as a building lot; or to the class Labor, as a alave, may at 
once have Utility, Value, and Price. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 
‘The moat mportant measure now Interesting single taxers is the 
traduoed by Me {os 1. dohnaon in Congres tn dauuary inst (i 
































































































































































































The Sing e Tax Club of Bloomington and Normal, Hinoſs. now holds its 
wegular meetings at Normal to accommodate the students at the college 
there, alatge proportion of whom are single fax men. The president of 
the club, Professor David Felmly, is one of the Normal faculty. The other 
athicers are B. F. Vaughn, a student, Kev. H. OG. Hoffman, sud Rev. 
‘eank Crane, vice-presidents: aud Edward H. Bailey, secretary and 
Sremurer. Mr. Crane, pastor of the largest Methodist Church in Central 
{ilineia, ts expected soon to deliver an address on the subject at a public 
wuesting. The Chicago Single Tax Club bas voted to co-operate with the 
Whtoage Manicipa) Ges League in agitating for the establishment of a city 

ps pleat. The Poiladelphia society has obtained the consent of Professor 
a. ‘Thompson to debate the protective tariff with a representative 

{the avcisty. The Carleton Econouic Reading Circle of Brooklyn was 
attended at its Inet movting at the Mises Turner’s by twenty-five men ard 
vane, — being straugets. The —— which Was of 
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H. R. 319), “To exempt improvements to real eatate in the District of 
Colambia from taxation,” and to assess iand at its full market value. 

“This bill is now before the District of Columbia Committee, which will 
decide whether it shail be reported to the House, where it would be 
debated, and the single tax become a subject of national discussion. 

The District Committee have recetved many letters from single taxers, 
but the greater number they receive urging them to report favorably the 
better. If the division of the committee brings any letter writer the name 
of a Congressman he bas already addressed, let him bionse choose another 
committeeman. : 


‘Division A—J. R. Fellows, of New York: 
B—J. J. Belden, of New York 
C—H. W. Rush. of Maryland. 
D—C. A. Cadmus, of New Jerse 
E—William Coggswell, of Massac 
F—Ed Hallawell, of Pennsylvani 
G—James E. Cobb, of Alabam: 
H-B. T. Busey, of Ilinots, 
I—P. 8. Post, of Illinois. 
J —J. T. Heard, of Missouri. 
K—J. J. Hemphill, of South Carolina, 
L—J. D. Richardson, of Tennessee. 
M—A. C. Harmer, of Pennsylvania. 
_ N—E. E. Meredith, of Virginia. 











































ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


TAXING NAVIGATION COMPANIES. 
Hae w 8. Shaw, of Bracebridge, Out., asks how the Navigation and Steam- 
- boat Company could be forced to pay ita share of taxation if the single tax 
were in vogue. 
_. If that company uses any valuable land, water privileges included, it 
~ would be taxed precisely as an individual would be taxed if he used similar 
valuable privileges. It it does not enjoy any special privilege from the 
Government, why should it be required to pay taxes while the value of 
such privileges, enjoyed by others, {s sufficient for the support of govern- 
tent’ Those who want to tax rich men or corporations merely because 
they are rich should distinctly understand that we are opposed to them. 
The single tax aims to take no man's private property, be he rich or poor ; 
but only the value of the privileges which government confers upon him 
to the exclusion of others. 


— INTEKEST ON LOANS. 

BL. Underhill, of Old Mission, Grand Traverse County, Mich., asks 

whether Henry George, when he eays that interest is just, includes interest 
on money loaned. 

He does. He argues that wealth applied iu aid of production yields 
something more than both rent and wagee, called interest ; that as money 
representa wealtli, a loan of money ts equivalent to a loan of wealth; that 
no one Will lend anything which js in itself productive unless he receives a 
part of what it produces: and that under free contract tuterest would be 
paid with advantage to both parties. In common use, however, the term 
interest is often misapplied. Incomes from spurious capital, such as war 
bonds, funded government debts, watered corporation debts, and the like, 
are spoken of as interest when they are really forms of taxation. This dis- 
tinction is explained by Mr. George in ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’ in the 
chapter on “ Spurious Capital.” 


CROWDING IN SPARSELY SETTLED KANSAS. 
’ Frank Bowser, of Berval, Reso County, Kan., says that some peuple 
have been crowded out of homes in that county, where many acres of land 
are held out of use on apeculation, and wants to know huw the single tax 
would adjust this state of affairs. 

1 Thesingte tax would fall upon all land in proportion to ita value and 
regatdless of whether it were used or not. Then no one could afford to own 
land merely for the sake of owning or selling it. There would be no prolit 
either present or prospective in the owning of unused land. Asa result 
owners of unused land would try to sell. This would bring large quantities 
of land into the market and reduce the price. Ae the price on land fell the 
tax up Jand users would fall also; but there would be no disposition to buy 
again on speculation, for every’one would know that as soon asthe price rose 
the tax would also rise and extract all the profits from the speculation, and: 
more too. Hence, the price of all land would fall to its real value, which 
would reduce the value of the greater part of Reno County land to zero. 
When that condition had been reached the people of Reno County, when 

_ crowded out of homes, would go upon some of the neighboring unoccupled 
Jand and cultivate it without price and without tax. But the fact that they 
could do this would prevent their being crowded out. 


LOW PRICES UNDER PROTECTION. 
{ An Oregon protection paper having spoken of ‘ the slow price to which 
paper bas fallen under the protecting influence of high duties,” the Port. 
land Telegram remarks that “ the low price to which paper has fallen under 
the Influence of protection" ts extremely good, and sensibly adds : 


It is true that paper is cheaper than it was years ago. 8o are steel rails. 
But to say that this is because of the tax on them is the a height of folly. 
Other causes have niade these things cheaper in spite of the tax. The tax 
Is attll a burden on the consumers, and in so far as it is protective—that Is, 
intended to benefit a class of people engaged in a certain business—it ought 
to be abolished and sunibilated, and that is what is going to be done. 


IDLERS NOT WANTED. 
Memphis Appoal-avalenchs, 
It you have falth in Memphis abow it. If not, eell the lands you are bold, 
{2g bor ather people to make valuable aud move to the land of the — 
on tmouphepe will be congenial: 
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bitant price. This gentleman was enabled to hold this property because 







__ Apel 37. 3 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world; that 
of current interest and permanent value, and illustrate social and. political pro 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources {s solicited. oS 


“UNEARNED INCREMENT.” 

Memphis (Teun.) Public Ledger oe 
A piece of property was sold in this city on a prominent corner for $3,300. . 

a front foot. It was owned, as many other valuable corners are owned, by 
agentleman who does not live here, who does nothing to build it up or 
advance its progress. Other people who come here, live here and share 
the failures of the city, have built around it and increased its vaiue, enrich- 
ing an alien landlord who, having no use for the property himself, would 
not permit others to use it waless they had paid him an exorbitant rent, and 
who would not permit the users to own it until they had paid him an exor- 
























































he escaped taxation. While, he demanded 260,000 for the property, 
he had: it valued on the tax books at 43,000, thus giving him 
$17,000 worth of untaxed property that he held without a penny’s 
expense until people were forced to come to his terms. This ts not right. 
There is somebody or some system at fault. The poor man who owns a 
little home worth $1,500, and on which he owes perhaps $800, Is taxed to 
the full measure cf his wealth. There is no escape for hfm. Tha rich man 
who owns dollars where the poor man owns cents, isexempt. It may be 
stated that there is not a small house in the city that {s valued at $2,000 
that could be sold for its assessed value. Yet here is one piece of prop- 
erty valued at 317,000 more: than it was assessed for, and upon which {ts 
owner enjoyed immunity from taxation for that amount. Verily there is 
something wrong- The single tax or some other method will have to be 
adopted before long in the cities. 

The high price of Memphis realty has been a great drawback to the city. 
Owners who do not use the land are able to hold it and prevent others 
from using it. Manufacturers seeking locations are met on the threshold 
of their investigation with exorbitant prices for land, and many are scared. 
away. The sum of $2,500 a front font is a price that few are able to pay, 
and the less these prices are exploited the better for the city. Noone can 
be blamed for getting all he can for hia property when he consents to sell, 


but the system that permits one man to become wealthy through no efferts 


of his own and as a result of other —— efforts should not exist. 


— — 
— —— So aetna ßTT— 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


DOMESTIC. ee 

The Kansas Democratic convention adopted resolutions in favor of free 
coinage of gold and silver, aud instructed {ts delegates to vote for Cleve- 
land. The Hill men supported the resolution embodying these instruc- 
tions. 


Orexon Demuctats elected a solid Cleveland delegation to Chicago. 
Governor Pennoyer, an ant!-Cleveland man, was ignored. 


The United States House of Representatives permitted Rockwell, Demo- 
crat of New York, to retain his seat in Congress, though the majority of the. 
Committee on Privileges and Elections reported in favor of Noyes, the 
Republican contestant. 


The antl-lottery ticket was elected in Louisiana, and the propcsed consti . 7 
tutional amendment licensing the lottery received not a single vote. 


Rosswell Smith, president of the Century Company, is dead. 
Severe earthquake shocks were felt in parts of California last week. 
Many thousand howesteaders poured into the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 

reservations, opened to white settlers April 19. 

It is asserted that President Harrison bas begun negotiations for an 
international monetary conference. 

Indiana Demovrats dec'ared for tariff reform, urged the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland, and named as second choice Governor Gray. 

The New York State Census makes the population 6,510,000, 
An apparent gain for free silver was shown in the United States Senate __ 

when a bill providing that Arizona be permitted to pay the interest on her 
debt in gold was amended so as to permit paymert in lawful money of the 
United States. 

William Astor, of New York, died of heart failure at Paris on the 26th. — . 

There is a report that a third party, based on the Farmers’ Alliance, will 
nominate Senator Teller for President and L. L. Polk, of the Alliance, for 
Vice-President on the single plank of free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and stiver. 

The United Btates Senate has passed its substitute for the House bill 
excluding the Chinese. The Senate bill continues for ten years. The law _ 
is now in force against Chinese immigration and makes provision for 
deporting Chinese illegally coming in. 

FOREIGN, 

According to an official despatch, the President: of V onernola has. 
crushed the revolution. 

Anarchists blew up with a twelve-pound dynamite bormb the restaiit 
in Paris in which Ravachol, the anarchist, was arreste?. Ten persons wel 
injured and the proprietor died of his wounds. 

There was a dynamite plot to kill the infant king of Spain. 

Bishop Lyge of England protested at a discussion in conference — 
the introduction of the question of sovialism, but a subordinate bishor 
opposed him, and the conference was manifestly in sympathy with the sub- 
ordinate bishop. 

When King Humbert learned that the lower windows of his palace, the 
(juirinal, were being walled up for fear anarchists would blow up the 
palace, he had the work discontinued, declaring that the time had not 
yoda the King nf the — ore must fortlty hts home agninat. 
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vacant lots are now pretty fairly assessed at their truc selling value. The. 
results are—lower prices for lots, more sales of lots to improvers, a sub- 
division of several large buildings, and an increase jn building operations 
in that part of tho city. We are sometimes taunted by the over “practical”? 
opponent of the single tax with the assertion that no one knows how it. 
would work—it has never been tried.” But, in fact, wherever we make the 
slightestZapproach to the single tax, the result is always good. The spect 
lator gives way to the improver, more buildings are put up, and more men 
have the opportunity of exchanging their Jabor for the things they need. . 
Judge E. F. Fellows, of Indiavapolis, ts frequently called upon to explain. 


thesingle tax at public meetings, and he tavartably responds ina way t 
, Seta his audience to thinking, not infrequently making converts on the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


12 -—James Middleton, of New Orleans, La., writes: As a single tax 
‘aud worker in the cause of social progress, I watched with interest the 
: silver controversy in Congress, and thovgh a greenbacker, I viewed th 


| defeat of the Bland bill without regret. I agree with single taxers | 


Laeie, and js the author of 
BRMetwue sermons, lecturce. 
ond trecta treating of religious subjects. He bas contributed somewhat 
as Tax Sraxpauy, the Now Earth, and other papers in advocacy of the 
doctrines of Henry George. 

A. Comly Fetter, cits clerk of Reading, Penn., a prominent local poll- 
ticken pad lawyer, mcently Ccclared that the single tas would be the best 
sasthod for raldog municipal revenues. 

‘Governor Pattioon bas appointed A. 5. Farquhar, of York, Penn., execu- 
tive commissioner for Pennsylvania of the Boardof World's Fair managers. 
- ‘Me vote of Congressman Otis, of Kaneas, against the free wool bill, 
mokes it extrewely probably that his Sret term in Congress will be bis last ; 
while Jerty Gimpoon's vote, in favor of the bill, has made him stronger at 
bemethsnever. — 

N. 3. Atkinson, of the Havd to Hand Club, whose - address {s Box 197, 
Chemtertown, Md., ic atill diling ordezs for the Hand to Hand Club edition 
ot ** Protection or Free Trade’ Ten copies of this edition ate mailed pos 
paid Sor $1 to from one to ten addresses. 

- Replying to Senator Daniel's pica for David B. Hill, that his public 
earect bas been uncontaminated by any charge of curruption, Montague 
&. Lavereon writes from the University of Virginia to the Richmond State, 

aqupetting that Hill's public carcer bas been one long course of venality and 


- Apactate massflacturer of Youogeown, Obio, wh~ made the mistake of 
acumlae that Billy Redcliffe. one of the best known and best respected 
mon Of the State, is a “common fakir,”’ called aim a man of one idea, and 
andviced him to drop single tax literature and loform himself by reading 
“* Mill's Wealth of Nations.*” Kadcliffe promptly replied that he had no 
«ipjoction to being called a man of one idea; bat, said he, “ jast reach for 
me on some other subjcct if you think my studies are one-sided.” “‘ As to 
renting “ Mill's Wealth o: Nations,’ he added, “I°ll let you hunt for it, 
aud if you can find each a book read it; then if you atill think it is the 
| proper thing for me, vou can send itto me and I will read and return it. 
Apa I will doas much for you with ‘ Prozress and Poverty,’ and then you 

oak pees an honect opinion on it. See" 
.. ‘Shore has just been published a very interesting collection of speeches 
made at a dinner given last December by Walter 8. Logan in honor of the 
Mexican Minister to the United States, which throw a bright light upon 
wopdicions in Mexico. Me. Logan characterizes Diaz as a nation-maker, 
the —— — of the fatare of Mexico and ite relations to the 
Jpieed States, Vrofessor Jobn Fiske describes the Spanish conquest iu 
America, Werbert H. Logan tells of the reciamation of the North A-acrican 
@esert, George Cary Eggleston fervently prays that either “through 
Demecratic free trade, through tariff reform,or through Rogublican rect- 
preocits, or by vome other means,” the Americans and the Mexicans may 
meme to trade freely with each other, and Salter S. Clark makes a word 
pictare of the Manta Jullana silver mine of Mexico. ; 
The Exclacion of the Chinese from the United States” is the subject of 
an atticle which the Hon. John Rawsell Young, late United States Minister 
o Chins, has written for the May number of the North American Review. 
(Charles Robinvon, the war governor of Kansas, is about to publish, 


‘Shrongh the Harpers, a work under the title of “‘The Kansas Conflict.”’ 
EgGoverecr Robinson camevery near, in 1690, to a jolut nomination of the: 


- Alliance and the Democrats for Governor. He isan absolute free trader. 
- Peefiensor F. von Wicscr's recent essay on the “‘ Tacory of Value,” which 
eas boon ieomed by the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
 wentelins a scientific explanation of the abstrase theory of value which is 
‘eald by the Austrian school. 


 Cenugressman William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, in bis speech on the | 
- Ssse wool bill, aald: “A system of taxation correst ia principle and just iu © 
As we. 


‘@peration isthe Gaal goal aud the essential of (roe government. 
- Eppronch such a system we broaden and oj aalize our frocdom; as we depart 
- Brom tt wo narron and maks au uajast distribution of that freedgm."" 


| Joba N. Tiierd, the indefatigable slagic tax worker, at Altoona, Pa., has 


‘Ward in that city. . He a0 thorougely imbu:d the mind of the ward assessor 
‘With the siugle tax doctrine that Tillard’s own lot, with his seat residence 


! free traders that juet taxation is by far the greatest issue; but Iam no 
| willing, as some seem to be, to ignore all other iseues. 
' segard that position simply as a eubterfuge of a goldite. I believe so long 


I am inclined to 


‘as taxes are paid in money that the currency question will be intimate! 


; connected with tax reform. I am pleased by the defeat of the Bland bill, 


because I belleve the ends scught by the true free silver men, the breaking 


!_of the gold contpiracy and the broadening of the basis of our currency, : 


van be accomplished fn a much better way. 

A bill which proposes to increase the revenues of the owners of silver 
mines and silver bullion some €22,000,000 per year, and at the oxpons of: 
the taxpayers, is a bill to be viewed with suspicion. et 

I believe that the profits on silver coinage, which at the present price o 
silver and rate of purchase by government amounts to about $22,000,000 
annually, should go to the taxpayer, avd not to the silver monopolists. _ 

There ie stillan even graver objection, the one made by Mr. Harter, that 
free coinage would drive out gold, thus contracting instead of expanding 
the currency, defeating the professed object of the billto the benefit of 
owners of silver mines and silver bullion. 

The ends which the champions of the people sought in the free colnsien 
of stiver were these: to broaden the basis of our currency, to break the : 
gold rinz, and to make money easier. 

The eimple remedy which I urge for their consideration, and. for the 
corsideration of ail true currency reformers is this: repeal the exception 
clause, “except when otherwise expressly stipualted in the contract,” 
which is found both in the Bland bill of 1878 and the Coin tray! Note 
bill of 1890. 

The remedy issimple, yet, I believe, far-reaching in ite beneficence. — 

At will still provide a market for nearly the whole ,output of the American 
mines ; but it willretain to the people the value of the Government fiat. It 
will retata gold ia actual circulation, because tt will give the gold men the 
value of their gold, It will make all gold, silver, and coin treasury notes — 
full legal tender for alldebts, public and private, thus increasing our legal 
tender currency. : 

if the almost unaulmous decision of the Supreme Court, in the case o¢ 
Julliard versus Greenman, March, 1834, is correct (see also Randolph on 
Commercial Paper, vol. 1., sec. YS), it will effectually break the gold ring. 
conspiracy which is forcing up gold and depreciating all other prices in 
relation thereto. 

it will make us independent of bogus international money conferences 4 
better called conspiracies. 

It is the goverment fiat which makes even gold circulate as legal tender. 
Remove that and gold would depreciate and circulate “only as a co 
modity. 

The government tat cannot extend beyond the taxing power of the gov. 
ernment; heoce s0 far as gold and silver ate shipped abroad in settling 
balances on foreign exchanges, they are estimated as bullion and not ae : 
currency. 

So far as they go abroad to pay interest and priucipal of American bonds c 
they go at the valuation placed by the American Government. The price 
of securities in foreign markets, in the futare, as in the past, wou'd be regu 
lated by the laws of commerce. 

l appeal to all workers for social progress, in Congress and out, to aly 
these B enegostions careful consideration. | 
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MILLIONAIRE AND MENDICANT. 


4. K. KILBOURN. 


Lazarus sits upon the door-step 
. Dives efts upon a throne ;- 
‘Dives dines on bread and beef-steak 
Lazarus takes the crust and bone. 
There’s a great gulf fixed between th 
Which grows greater with the yea 
- For harder grows the heart of Dive 
- As faster fall the poor man’s tears 
In this world one has the good things 
- The other takes what he has left. 
One fates sumptuously on God's bount; 
While hie brother 1s bereft. 
Yet we know God’s laws are equal. 
- Though man robs his fellow-man 
Behind the great white throne of Licayet! F 
We may the form of Justive scan: = 
Seek we through Divine uprichtness 
_. Blessings that the kingduuw brings 
For our — Father xnowot hb 








THE STANDARD. _ 


TAKING BEECHER'S ADVICE. : 

The Chicago Times observes that “‘ when it is remembered that 37,000,- 
000 babies are born every year, the extraordinary discrimination of the 
Astor baby in its choice of parents becomes more awe-inspiring.”’ The late 
Henry Ward Beecher advised young men to first choose good stock to be 
born from. The Book of Proverbs declares that the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich. Not only, therefore, is the discrimination of young Mr. Astor 
awe-inspiring, but his diligence ts all-conquering. 


MISTAKE OF THE HUMAN OSTRICH. 


= New York World. 


In the discussion in the St. Louis Medical Society over the “human 
ostrich,” in whose remains had been found a collection of nails, tacks, 
-screws and broken glass, one learned physician quoted the opinion of a 
follower cf Henty George to the effect that the freak malatet have been still 
‘alive if he had stuck to the single tacks. 


WHAT DO THEY ‘WANT? 
New York World. 
Governor Russell, in his able speech in Rhode island, ——— the con. 
- tradictory claims of the protectionists with this sharp inquiry ; “Do they 
want — duties to make lower prices and lower prices to pay higher 


} PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
- ‘Tan firaxpagp is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, and is the leading 
single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Ita subscription price is 
"$8.00 a year, payable in advance. 

Standard Mztension List for 1802.—To introduce Taz StanpvaKy to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’ 
subscriptions for 1902 at $1.00. This offer is not for one year, but for the 

poriod from date of receipt of subscription to the last iseue of 1892. 

. Payment for The Standard,—All checks and post office orders should be 
- drawn simply to the order of THe Staxpanp, In remitting in postage 
stainps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. 

_ _Kepiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows 
~. the fssue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date 1s an indi- 

cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. 

Always give the nane of the post office to which your paper ts sent. 

- Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 


toEditor of Taz Stanpanv. Business letters should be —— addre 
to Tas BFAXDARD. 43 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
CIRCULATION OF ‘THE STANDARD.” 


Regular subscriptions received this week.. 
Extension 


Total subscriptions for week ending April wD. 
oe subscriptions. 
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On band f for future sales........ — 
Total circulation, issuc of apie Pree 
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their respective States are sufficiently represented in the Extension List, we 
give the list by States. We make no comment; each subscriber may. ee 
make his own. The list is as follows: 


Mississippi. .............. 


APrkA@NBASs .... 56s cs cesce 

California. ....cc.ssccaseacns . 
Canada @eoanaseoeeteooneene 
Colorado. ... ——— 
Conneetiout. 6... cece eens 
Dolaware..... 050s cis cicesecas. 
District of Columbia........... 


@eceeeoes 


Montana. ..................0. 
Nebraska .. 

New Hampebire..............5 
New Jeraey .....ccccccsc cence 
New Mexico...... 
New York . 
North Carolina... 


See SE — 
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_Minnesota.. 
Michigan 


North Dakota... . —— — 
Ohio. vee meeeede) 
Oklahoma Territory... vbaecseess 
Oregon........ setenbiens cave cel 
Pennsylvania . — 
Rhode Islanud.. ... 

South Dakota.... 


England.. eae 
Florida eeoeosstieseeeoee a 4 26 0 
Osorgin........ .. asa 
Tilinois. .....:. 

Indiana .......ssiee * * 
Indian Territory. ............. 
LOWB oc ccc cece ccc d sis eeees 
TdahO. i... ccccsscecscecascedose 
Kansas. on. ccc cc cic cce casas 
Kentucky ....:.... ne 
Louisiana.......6.85 
Maryland ......... is 
Masaachueetts.......8.. 
Missourt......:cs.s00 beeen seos 
Malm©.....cccccccsccttcssssace 


West Virginia. . 20.00.0000. 

Wisconsin oo... cece ee ees 
Washington. ....0c0.cceeeee 
Wyoming .. 


Mexico... .cicsccccscccssicsecs Total. . 


Persons, not now subscribers, who receive this issue of THz STANDAR 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for one doliar, may do so by f 
warding the money to Tum STANDARD, 42 University place, New York City 

All such subscribers will receive in addition to the paper, his choice from. 
all of Henry George’s works in the best paper bound odition. 

The paper will be sent for four weeke on trial to any address for ten” 
cents. | 
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* former or give warmth to the latter. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


PAINTING AND PAPERING. 


ALIVE CHITTENDEN, 


Fashion js at best a fickle mistreas, and the 
conservative person who paints his house outside 
or inside only when it is necessary, and not 
merely because a cortain color is the prevailing 
one of the season, will do well to paint, when be 
does do it, without any regard to fashion. The 
eye quickly tires of the cottages in glaring red 
and yellow, with sickly yellowish brown trimmings 
and green blinds, which have sprung up all over 
the country. If you paint your house or paper 
your walls in perfect taste vou will never tire of 
it. If youtire of a thing quickly you may rest 


— ions.— All communications for ——— should be addressed 
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might be attractive by its very simpiivity, where- 
as now it ie an object of indifference or derision. 

Wall papers are increasing in delicacy of color- 
ing and beauty of design every year, and what is 
to many of us quite as interesting a fact, in 
cheapness as well. When ten rolls of paper, 
which is sufficient to paper an ordinary room, 
cost one dollar, it is only the thought that it will 
cost two or three times as much tohave it hung 
that keeps us from purchasing. 

If you will exactly follow these directions, you 
will have no trouble in putting a new paper cn 
yourself. I speak from experience, although J 
had to gain the experience as I went along. I did 
not succeed so well at tirst as I have since done. 

If the wall bas been papered, wet the old paper 
thoroughly with a large sponge dipped in warm 
Water, and after allowing it to soak scrape it off 


assured that it is not in accordance with true | With a broad-bladed knife. Tbe next process } 


art. 

Drive through any suburban village, 
~ notice how you shrink from the sight of a house 
painted in shades of sickly yellows or pinkish reds 
- just as you do from the flower beds by which 

_ such specimens of art sre generally surrounded— 
flower beds in which the vivid hues of the scarlet 
geranium are mingled with the delicate tones of 
its dainty pink sister, a combination for which we 
have no precedent in nature. 

On the other hand, how restful is the cottage 
painted all over with a deep, dark red, possibly 
stil! further deepened with umber or lampblack. 
The biiads may be painted in the darkest shade 
of bronze green, and whether this house be 
standing among the luzuriant green of summer 
or the dun browns of late autumn, or against a 
gray December sky, it will harmonize with the 
Another 
' advantage of this color is that it wears longer 
and better than almost any other. In some set- 
tings a dark green, sodark as to be almost * in- 
vaibie,’’ with Indian red trimmings, is a very de- 
sirable tone. For a country house white with 
green blinds will never lose its charm for some 
persons, and quite deservedly, too. 

The toy cotrage style of ornamenting with cheap 
and fancifal trimmings of wood like the embroid- 
ery on a child's dress, and of painting this orna- 
mentation io some contrasting color, is to be de- 
- plored. Without such decorativu 11: same house 


the “sizing.’’ Put one-half pound of No. 1 glu 


and , in cold water, soak for an hour, set over the fire. 


pour on bolling water and stir until it Is of a thin 
consistency. If it sticks and scales off when 


it right side toward you, stick the top to the wall” 
Bea very sure to begin straight with the first piece 
and after that you will have notrouble. With a 
new whitewash brush take lopg, even, down- 
ward strokes, brushing the paper smoothly to. 
the wall. ; 
If it wrinkles aaywherc, tuke the two lower cor- 


hers, pull it up as far as the wrinkles and try — 


again. In fitting the next breadth the only cau- 
tion to observe !s to have the tigures match. This | 
may necessitate cutting away some of the paper, 
und these small pieces may match over doors or 
windows if you have no border. 
border you will need an assistant, unless you put 
it oy in short lopgths and join it neatly. 

As the frieze adds considerably to the expense. — 
of paperipg, you may cheapen it by using a plain 
felt or cartridge paper cut in three. This paper. 
is thirty Inches wide, and wi}l thus give a border 
ten inches deep. A fafr quality may bo had for 
thirty cents a roll of five yards. [f€ avery deep _ 
frieze is desired, cut it in two, — 

One of the freshest and daintlest rooms | krow 


Pressed between thumb and finger, it 1s too thick | of was lately papered by 4 home artivan. The 


and more water must be added. This quantity is 
sufficient for w room 15 by 15, containing two 
doors and two windows. Apply it witb an old, 
clean whitewash brush. If this sizing is not used 
the porous walls absurb the paste and conse- 
quently the paper loosens. A whitewashed wall 
must be washed with equal parts of vinegar and 
water before sizing or the glue will not stick. 

Next. make a paste with one pound of wheat 
flour, to which 1s added a quarter of a pound of 
powdered alum. This will bang from ten te 
twelve rolls of paper. 

As few houses possess a table long enough, it 
is best to improvise one by placing a board across 
two empty barrels. Cut the tirst length of paper, 
stretch it on this table, which should be as wide 
as the paper, even if two boards are necessary, 
and apply the paste smoothly and evenly to the 
back, using a house painter’s brush. Now double 
the two ends over until they meet in the middle, 
leaving the paste inside, and with a long, sharp 
eciuaors cut the selvages off ; if these have been 
made to exactly meet, you will have no trouble. 
Have ready your step-lacder (and here you may 
not trust to one improvised of a chair and a foot- 


stool) ; lugsen one ead of the puper, and holding |. 


side wali shows poppies in dull red, with leaves in 
shades of olive, on a fatnt cream ground. The 
flowers have long, graceful stems, and droop as if 
Wiod-tossed. It cost ten cents a roll. The frieze. 
was of cartridge paper in old biue, separated 
from the side walls by a picture rail of pine an 
inch and a half wide, statned ol2 oak before it 
Was put up. : 
One simple change that any one can effect (and 
the best of us long for a change once in a while 
provided it be for the better), isthe substitution — 
of stained floors for cas pets during the heat and 
dust of summer. Carpets will wear just twice as 
long if you roll them up and put them away out © 
of the reach of mothe for half the year. Ifa floor: 
is 60 spotted and solied that it will not take stain, | 
as suggested in Tue Stanpanv of April 6th, you 
can paint it. 
yellow ts one of the coolest and sweetest of sum- 
mer aitting-rooms. A dark brown or mahogany 


red will give better satisfaction for living rooms, — 


After the paint {s thoroughly dry give one cat. 
of varnish. This will simplify your Friday's. 
cleaning more than you will belicve until yo : 
— tried it. 


Very — rugs may be made bed a proves 





Toapply awide 


































































































A wide country hall painted alight. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































onuble weaving from rags of any sort cut and 
sewed exactly as for rag carpet. These are alike 
am both sides and very durable. Old ingrain car- 
pet, cut bias about an inch wide, ravelled fora 
quarter of an inch on cither elde and sewed 
- fagetber as for rag carpet. can also be woven into 
wery rich looking rugs by most carpet weavers. 
Americans havenct yet learned to live during the 


? tropical part of their year as natives who live in. 


tropical countrics do. We build and farnish our 
homes for winter, and quite properis, too, but we 
do not modify the furnishings in summer, as We 

ould do in order to secure the greatest amount 
ot ease, comfort au — 


“UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


“IF TSHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT.” 
le E. Smith. 
if Lehould die to-night, 

Ms friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair, 

And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 
Would wmooth it down with tearfal tenderness, 
And fold my bands with lingering carecs— 
Poor hands, 20 empty and so cold to-night. 

If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought 

Rome kindly deed the icy hands had wrought, 

- Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 

- Errands on which the willing feet had sped: 
She memory of mg sclfichness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be laid aside, 

And so I shoald be loved and mourned, to-night. 
: If { should die to-night, 

: Even hearts estranged would tarn once more to 

me, 

Recalling other days remorsefully— 
Meo eyes which chid me with averted giance 
‘Would jook upon me as of yore perchauce, 

And soften in the old familiar way: . 

For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
Es I might reet forgiven of all, to-night. 

O friends! I pray to-night, 
‘Keep nat your kisses for my dead cold brow: 
‘The way is lonels, let me fee) them pow. 
Think gently of me, I am travel worn: 

~ My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 

‘Forgive, O hearts estrange: ‘ forgive I plead; 

‘When dreamless rest is mine, { shall not need 
_ The tenderness for which [ long to night. 

—_——--—- 480 -———_— 
PARAGRAPHS. 
“Papa, I'm getting up a subscription to buy 

Jovels dollar doll I saw in a window yesterday.”’ 

“Well, my child, is your subscription nearly 

ap?” “Qh, yes, papa, almost: ali 1 want from 

you is ninety-eight cents.”"—Texas Siftings. 

Polish ts given, not by adding somthing, 
‘by removing imperiections.—Ram’s Horn. 

The right kind of a Christian never has to 
apologize anywhere for being religious —Ram’s 
‘Horn. 

At the Toll-Gate.—Collector : “‘ What have you 
gotinthatcart?” “‘Helfa sheep.” “Alive or 
‘lead ?”’—fl Motto per Ridere. 

: “How much housekeeping money do you 
allow your wife?” <‘As much as she asks for.” 
Does she make it do *’’—Die Kiiche. 
 §sn't that bathing-suit a regalar work of 
att?” exclaimed Clara admiringly, as she held 
up the article ip question. ‘Qh, no,” responded 
Sack; “art is long."—Kate Fieli’s Washington. 
«I bave met this man,” said a lawyer, with 

extreme severity, “in a great many places where 

I ‘would be ashamed to be seen myxelf,” and then 
the paused and Jooked with astonishment at the 
amiling court and jury.—Tid-Bits. 

The hardest thing to Gnd, 
Search everywhere you will, 

is he who had his wages raised 
'ader Bill McKinley's bill. 

Property i in land differs in its origin from prop. 
esty in any commodity produced by human labor. 


but 


The product of labor naturally belongs to the 


laborer who produced it, but the same argument 

oes not apply to land, which fs not produced by 

Iabor, bat is the zift of the Creator 0i tis world 

to mankind. Every argument ased to give an 

ethical foundstion for the exclusive right of pri- 

wate property in lend bas ꝙ Igtent: fallacy. ~7Rigbt 
jongsel; 


{harvest their wheat and rye. 
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Robert Ingersoll Brown : “‘I'se gwine to prove 
to yo’ de fallacy ob yo’ remarks. Yo' done say 
dat do Lawd made covery avimal an’ tnseck fer 
some use. Now, yo’ jess tell me what use am de 
polecat, sah?" Brother Briggs: ‘‘De polecat, 
sah, has his strong points, sah."—Trenton Town 
Talk. 


The true proprietor of iand is not even the 
existing nation—it is the race, past, present, and 
future ; the earth lends iteelf to all, and to each, 
passing from band to hand, and from age to age, 
but gives itsclfto none.—Romaiue Delaune. 


Two young ladies got into an electric car. One 
was pretty. All the seats were taken. Two 
young men were sitting together. Said one to the 





other—in German: ‘‘ I’m goiug to give my seat to. 


the pretty girl.“ The other replied, also in Ger- 
mau: “ Well, [suppose 1 must give mine to the 
ugly one, then.” Both young ladies accepted the 
kindness and thanked the kind young men—in 
German.—Boston Herald. 


Bobbie reaches some conclusions that are orig- 
inal if not correct. He said the other day: “‘ I’m 
older than my papa or mamma, because my birth- 
day comvs before theirs.’’—Ilartford Post. 


Arguments brought forward in good faith, no 
matter how false they may be, have usually some 
good feeling behind them which should be looked 
for and respected.—Alice Thacher. 


Little Flaxen Hair: ‘“‘ Papa, it’s raining." 
Papa (somewhat annoyed by work on hand) : 
“ Well, let it rain.’’ Littie Flazen Hatr (timidly): 
“1 was going to.”—Clothter’s Monthly. 


‘fT want toask you something. I hope you won't 
think metoo forward?’’ ‘‘ Have no hesttation."’ 
“f am going to have some handkerchiefs 
embroidered, and I was wondering if it would be 
safe to have the initials of my maiden name 
placed on them.’’—Truth. 


Wickers : “ I don’t betleve there is much differ- 
ence between genius and insanity.” Vicars. 
** Oh, yes, there ie: a heap. The lunatic is 
sure of his board and clothes.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

— — o> 


EVULUTION OF THE HARVESTER. 
Harper's Weekly. 

The original cave-dweller—dear child of the 
working scientist—harvested his wheat crop by 
going out to his field and gnawing off the heads 
of the grain with his active jaws. The plan had 
its advantages and also its d'sadvantages—on the 
whole our able progenitor longed for something 
better. Then there arose a thoaghtful paleozoic 
inventor who pointed out that the grain could be 
pulled up by the roots and the heads thrashed out 
iu the palm of the band. This satisfied our 
esteemed ancestor, and matters ran along thus for 
afew hundred thousand years ; indced, I claim 
the Working Scientist's privilege to be vague as 
to sears. Let us throw overboard the cave-dweller, 
for that matter, and come along down to modern 
times. Let us begin with the sickle, for instance. 

You may still find old men who will tell you 
that they can remember when farmers in this 
country had nothing but the sickle with which to 
A dozen men 
worked in single file, and cut the grain with one 
hand and gathered it on the other arm, stopping 
every ‘‘roun ! ’’ to drink earnestly out of a big jag 
of New England rum or Pennsylvania whisky. 
Then came the cradle—a scythe witb “‘ fingers ’ on 
it—which made the grain lie straight. Many farm- 
ers have a cradle yet for corners and odd nooks. 
With it one man cat down the grain and another 
bound it into sheaves. Then arose a direct descend- 
ant of the paleozoic genius, and invented a reaper 
drawn by horses. This wasin the 30’s say. A 
man drove, and a small boy sat on a low seat and 
raked off the grain in gavels. He was practically 
the same small boy who used to pull the strings 
that worked the cut-off valve in the first steam 
engine. He coon lost his occupation in both 
instances—in the case of the reaper they invented 
a mechanical rake. It took five men to follow on 
foot and bind up what the reaper cutdown. 8&till 
the farmer wasn’t satisfied. So they made him 
the barvester. Two men besides the driver rode 
on this, and bound the grain as it was brought up 
on an endless apron to where they stood. They 
had an awning over them, and were very com- 
fortably situated. This was ia the 7's. &till the 
agricujturist fretted. Then he got tho salf-binder, 
which he hes yet, thcugh be is beginning to find 
Feat with fe tae aot oot, 
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UGLY RACHEL. 
San Franciseo Star. 

Many yeare ago, in the Camberland Mountaine, 
neat a much traveled road and not far from a 
stream that seemed to exist ina succession of 
accidental tumblings, there lived an old man who 
held natural claims to local distinction, but who 
was chiefly known for one cause. Simply be- 


cause be was the father of Rachel Moss. It bud | 


often been declared by men of keen judgment sad 
women of unerring taste that Ruchel was thenaest 
unattractive, indeed the ugifest girl that nature 
could possibly form. 

(ld man Moss, Rachel’s father, took summer 
boarders, but the girl never attempted to force 
her society upon them. When not engaged in the 
kitchen, or when not shyly picking her way 
along the tumbling stream, ‘she sat alone iu an 
attic room. 


One evening a distinguishod-looking traveler 


stopped at the old Moss house. He was an artist, 
and at one time dreamed of fame, but the unex- 
pected {inheritance of a large eatate and the ease 
which naturally followed, turned his mind from 
the thoughts of a struggle for a place in the capri- 
cious world of art. 

One day he caught sight of Rachel. His frst 
impression was a shudder of repulsion, and then, 
moved by a strange fascination, he sought a 
betier view of her face, which, when gained, 
made him yearn to place a closer look upon her 
features. The dinner hour was over, and the 
boarder: sat in the shade of the porch, nodding. 
The woodpecker, with red bill glaring in the sun- 
light, tapped on the dead arm of a white oak tree, 
and a ragged sheep, with her eyes bulging in a 
melancholy stare, stood in the dusty road. Rachel 
slyly stole away and sought the cool brink of the 
hurrying stream. The artist followed her. She 
had gone some distance up the rugged glade, and, 
pausing under an over-cup acorn tree, was look- 
ing at a wild honeysuckle that trembled under 
the weight of a humming-bird, when she beard a 
stone splash in the water. The next moment she 
had turned to run away, when the artist scram- 
bled out of the stream, whither a treacherous 
boulder had thrown him, and cried : “ Please wait 
a moment.’ 

She paueed, though with painful embarrassment, 
until he approached, and, half hiding her face, 
waited for bim to speak. “If the water had been 
deeper [ should have had a good ducking,” said 
he. 
it is.’’ 

Iam sorry you fell in,’ she answered. “ Ob, 
itdoesn’t amount to anything,” he cheerfully 
replied. ‘ We live in the same house, I believer’’ 
“‘Yes, lam Mr. Moss’s daughter.” 

“I dida’t know he had a daughter.” 

‘Then you bave not heard of me?’’ 

‘No. I have heard nothing concerning the 
family affairs of any one tn this neighborhood."’ 
** You have been fortanate,’’ she said, with the 
merest suggession of bitterness in the tone of her 
voice. 

“I didn't suppose that any one could escape 
hearing an account of my father’s unfortunate 
celebrity.”’ 

“*Can’t you see>’’ she bitterly asked, throwing 
aside, with unwonted boldness, her old sunbonnet 
and exposing every feature of her face. ‘Don't 
you see that it is because I am unrivalled in my 
ugliness? Come, be honest enough to acknow- 
ledge that you do see !”’ 

**I confess that you may be without a rival in 
your usenvied line of distinction, but I can’t see 
why the old man should he held accountable.”’ 
“Oh, your honesty is charming,’ she cried, 
laughing merrily. ‘I never encountered such 
frankness outside a book.” 

“You know something of books, then, do 
you” 

“Yes, I have been: driven into an acquaintance 
with th m. You must know that amongst ignor. 
ant people uiach depends upon looks. Inteili- 
gence counts for nothing, ard cultivation. is 
looked upon as a weabvess., or rather an insanity. 
An old schoo] teacher boarded at our house years 
ago and filled our attic—now my attic—with 
books. He was kind enough, or tolerant enough, 
to teach me, and when he died he left me bis 
books. That is, he was unable to take them with 
him, and as no one else wanted them, they 
became my property. If I had teon pecogtly 
should doubtless heye never 
looked ints them: but ag face fa my pbysing 





“IT am not as dry as a powderhorn, as 
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misfortune, I was driven to the attic for my own 
real pleasure. I know but littie of the neighbor- 
hood gossip, and therefore bave but little to say 
tothem. In fact, I'm ashamed to talk to ignor- 
ant people.’’ 

I must thank you for the compliment you are 
paying me,” said the artist. 

“‘Oh, you are under no obligation whatever. 
But, to tell you the truth, I am surprised that I 
at ould talk so freely to you, a perfect stranger. 
I aappose, though, we all have our moods. If I 
hs beeen you sooner I should have run away.’? 

“6 1'm glad you didn’t, for I’m in need of your 
society, although I’m not so very bookish. I have 
devoted my l{fe to the study of art.” 

‘¢There you have a decided advantage of me,’ 
she answered. “I know nothing whatever of 
art, except what 1 have read.”’ 

‘In that event you know as much as most peo- 
ple; for there are thousands of pretended art 
critics who do not even read about it. By the 
way, I have become interested in you.” 

“Thank you; 1 will attempt to make better 
bread after this.” 

‘Come, now, don’t guy me; don’t make fun 
of me.” 

‘“*{ don’t think I can make anything more of 
you than you are.” 

“‘ That’s a compliment, or it isn’t, 1 don’t know 
which, but, really, [am interested in you, and 
have a favor to ask.”’ 

‘6 What is it?” 

** That you will meet me here every day.”’ 

** But I should like to know why.” 

‘“*I can’t tell you now—but 1 will some other 
time.” 

“T can’t promise.” 

“* But will you meet me here to-morrow ? 

‘Yee, I will promise that, but I don’t know 
why.” 

The artiet sat for a time gazing after her 
and then he gave himself up to meditation. ‘1 
will paint her portrait,” he had mused while talk- 
ing to her. ‘From the very childhood of art 
down to its unrevered gray hairs to-day, the 
artist has sought in bigh and low life the beauti- 
ful face that should on his canvas carry his name 
down through ‘alltime to come.’ Why should 
not I reverse this order—why should not those 
ugly features bear my name to generations yet to 


come? I will win her consent and will paint a 


true portrait which in comparison shall show 
‘ Nedusa’ as a joy for ever, being so truly a thing 
of beauty.” : 

The next day he was sitting on that same rock 
when Rachelcame. ‘I don’t know why I am so 
prompt,” she satd. ‘Iu fact, I don’t know why 
I came at all, yet something seemed to be drawing 
me.’ 

His blood leaped. Fate herself was aiding him. 
‘I should have been greatly disappointed if you 
hadn’t come,’’ he answered. ‘‘Isn’t the day 
lovely ?” 


‘- Yes, it falis upon the earth Ifke God's beni- 
ficent smile.” He looked up quickly, and wished 
that he could have thrown her face upon the can- 
vas at that moment. He asked her to name her 
favorite books, and for more than an hour he sat 
listening to the passionate praise which she 
bestowed upon her friends, and at times he 
fancied himself attempting to paint her words. 

Day after day they met under the over-cup acorn 
tree. The time was in full bloom, and he said: 
‘*Rachel, I have another great favor to ask of 
you, the greatest that 1 could possibly ask. I 
want to paint a portrait of you; want to paint 
you just as you are, 80 that in after years I can 
look upon your face and bring up these sur- 
roundings. 


She laughed. He looked up in surprise. “A 
miracle bas been wrought,’’ she sald, **A man 
has cultivated me for my face alone. Yes, you 
may paint my picture, for your poorest work can 
but flatter me; but I shall name the conditions, 
The picture must be painted here, and at no time 
must you work on it after I have told you to 
stop.”’ 


**The conditions are satisfactory, Rachel. I 


'- will begin to-morrow.’’ 


Day after day she sat for him. Sometimes, with 
his brush just ready to touch the canvas, he would 
pause and listen to her as if her words were the 
unexpected wild wood notes of strange music ; 
and sometimes, when she seemed to be inspired 


with poetry, he would turn away from his work, | 
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and in a tranquil rapture gaze upon her. One 
day he touched the canvas, and throwing down 
his brush, exclaimed : 

“God iu heaven, it is beautiful !’’ It was the 
pictare of a divine face—the featares of an augel. 
‘6 Rachel,”’ he cried, 1 have painted your soul: 
see!’ It sprang from the canvas like a burst of 
light. ‘* Look, girl; I have caught a face fresh 
from heaven’s mould ; it is your soul, girl! it is 
your soul! Look, Rachel! come, will you not 
look? Rachel !’ 

He ran to her, and started back in horror. 
was dead. 


She 
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PHOTOGRAPHING COLOKS. 
Fred. X. Ives, 

The carrying out of my new principle involves 
the production of one negative by the joint action 
of the red, orange, yellow, and yellow-green rays 
in definite proportions to represent the red sen- 
sation—one by the joint action of the orange, 
yellow, yellow-green, green, and green-blue rays 
in definite proportions to represent the green 
sensation, and one by the joint action of the blue 
green, blue, and violet rays in definite proportion 
to represent the blue sensation. This is accom- 
plished by exposing color sensitive plates throngh 
light filters, which bave been found by exper!- 
ment in photographing the spectrum itself to 
transmit only such rays and in such proportion 
as required for the purpose—the intensity curves 
iu such spectrum negatives to correspond to the 
curves in Maxwell’s diagram. * * * There is 
no more work in producing a photographic nega- 
tive containing a graphic record of the natural 
colors than in producing an ordinary negative. 
The same device, only slightly modified, also 
serves optically to recombine the triple photo- 
graph, so that in an instrument as compact as a 
table stereoscope we can insert the flexible trans- 
parent triple positive and see it as a single pictare 
in the natural colors. This device, which I call 
the helio-chromoscope, is destined to bring the 
benefit of this process home to everybody, and 
will serve also as a striking demonstration of truc 
color theory, of which most people are to-day 
quite ignorant. The other two methods of carry- 
ing out the process after the negatives have been 
made are by projection with atriple magic lan- 
tern and in color prints, which I have already 
made on glass, but not yet successfully on 
Paper. ” 

A FOOL’S ADVICE. 
Eva MacDonagh iu Harper’s Weekly. 
Let us look on the beauties of nature, nor school 
Ourselves to be happy by rote and by rule; 
Let us deem the earth fixed, and declare the sun 
rolla, 
If you please, with the moon on his arm round tbe 
poles ; 
Let us draw on the skies 
No meridian lines, 
Nor, straining our eyes, 
8 ek divisions and signs ; 
Let the day turn to night without counting ite 
hours, 
And the seasons be known by the blossoms and 
flowers. 


O let’s not endeavor to fathom the laws - 
Of motion and matter, nor seek for. the cause 
Of form and of color; it’s useless to care 
Why heaven’s above earth, if it only is there ; 

We shall only perceive 

The design of the whole 

Wes the heart to relieve 

_ And to giadden the soul; 
Let us live in this world unaunoyed, unperplexed, 
And willingly wait to be wise in the next. 


Gane cee 


HOW THEY DINE. . 
New York Sun. 

The grasshopper isn’t a chicken, although it 
lays eggs, but it has a gizzard like a chicken, ex- 
cept that the grasshopper’s gizzard has teeth— 
sharp, horny teeth. The butterfly has a most 
delicate and beautiful little pump inside of it, 
with which it pumps nectar from the flowers. 
The patient ox crops the grass all day, but never 
knows he has been eating until the food he has 
bolted {s fired back at him from his fourth stom. 
ach in the shape of the familiar ‘‘cud,”’ which he 
chews, and chews, and chews, standing in the 
shade, pondering, and whisking files. 
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STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 


[Continued from last Iisssue.} 
before me, the print of a foot suddenly 
form itself, as it were. I stopped, caught __ 
hold of my servant, and pointed to it. In advance 
of that footprint suddenly dropped another. We — 
both saw it. I advanced quickly tothe place; — 
the footprint kept advancing before me ; a small 
footprint—the foot of a child; the Impression 
was too faint thoroughly todistinguish the shape, 
but it seemed to us both that it was the print of a 
naked foot. This phenomenon ceased when we 
arrived at the opposite wall, nor did it repeat 
itself when we returned. We remounted the 
stairs, and entered the rooms on the ground-floor 
—a dining-purlor, a small back parlor, and a 
still smaller third room, that had probably been 
appropriated to a footman—all still as death. 
We then visited the drawing-rooms, which 
seemed fresh and new. In the front room I 
seated myself in an arm-chair. F—— placed on 
the table the candlestick with which he had 
lighted us. Itold him to shut the door. As he 
turned to do so, a chair opposite to me moved 
from the wall quickly and nolscleasly, and 
dropped itself about a yard from my own chair, 
immediately fronting it. 

‘‘ Why, this is better than the turning tables,’» 
said I with a half-laugh, and as I laughed my dog 
put back his head and howled. — 

F—— coming back, had not observed the more- 
ment of the chatr. He employed himself nowin 
stilling the dog. I continued to gaze onthe chair, 
and fancied I saw on it a pale, blue, misty outline | 
ofahuman figure; but an outline so indistinct 
that I could only distrust my own vision. The | 
dog was now quiet. : 

‘* Pat back the chair opposite to me,” said[ to —~ 
F——., “ put it back to the wall.” F 

F—— obeyed. ‘ Was that you, sir? ” said be, — 
turning abruptly. 

‘* |—what?” 


‘Why, something struck me. 
on my shoulder, just here.” 


“No,” said 1; “ but we bave jugglers presen 
and though we may not discover their tricks, we. 
shall catch them before they frighten us.” 


We did not stay long in the drawing-rooma; in 
fact, they felt so damp and so chilly thati was: 
glad to get to the fire upstairs. We locked the _ 
doors of the drawing-rooms—a precaution which, I 
should observe, we had taken with all the rooms. 
we had searched below. The bedroom my ser: 
vant had selected for me was the best on the 
floor; a large one, with two win lows fronting | 
the street. The four-posted bed, which took up 
no inconsiderable space, was opposite to the fre, - 
which burned clear and bright; adoor in the 
wall to the left, between the bed and the window, _ 
communicating with the room which my servant 
appropriated to himself. This last wasasmall _ 
room with a sofa-bed, and had no communication 
with the landing-place; no other door but that 
which conducted to the bedroom I was to occupy. 
On elther side of my fireplace was a cupboard, 
without locks, flush to the wall, and covered with 
the same dull-brown paper. We examined these 
cupboards; only hooks to suspend female 
dresses—nothing else. We sounded the walls : 
wvidently solid—the outer walla of the building. 
Having finished the survey of these apartments, 
warmed myself a few moments, and lighted my 
cigar, I then, still accompanied by F——, went 
fort to complete my reconnaissance. In the 
landing-place’ there was another door; it was 
closed firmly. ‘ Sir,” sald my servant, in sur--_ 
prise, ‘‘{ unlocked this door with all the others _ 
when I first came; it cannot have got locked from — 
the inside, for it is a — 


Before he had finished his sentence, the door 
which neither of us then was touching, opened. 
quietly of itself. We looked at each other a sin- 
gle instant. The same thought seized both z 
some human agency might be detected here. I 
rushed in first, my servant followed. A smal), 
blank dreary room without furniture, a few 
empty boxes and hampers {uv a corner, a small 
window, the shutters closed—not even a fire- 
plave—no other door but that by which we _ 
had entered, no carpet on the oor, and 
the floor seemed ve y old, uneven, worm-exuten, : 
mended here and there, as was shown by the — 
whiter patches on the wood; but no Iiving being 
and no visible place in which a living being could 


I saw, ‘just 





[ felt it sharp 
























































thoeror. Not ao my servant. “‘ Why, they don't 
think to trap as, sir; I could break that trampery 
oor with a kick of my foot.” 

Tey first i€ it will open to your hand,” said I, 


ee eles the shutters and see 


thee little back yard I have before described ; there 
was wo ledge without, nothing but sheer descent. 
Noman geting out of that window would have 
found any footing Gll he had fallen on the stones 
below. 

| F—— meariqhile was evainly attempting to open 
the door. He noq turned round to me and asked 


sipie, in jJestico tothe servant, that, far fromevinc 
ing any superstitious terror, his nerve, compoeure, 
apd even gasety amidst circumstances 20 
extraordinary, compelled my admiration, and 
spade sne congratulate mysclf on having secured 
scompanion ‘in every way Gitted to the occasion. 

willingly gave him the permissiun he required. 
Bat, though he was aremarkably strong man, his 
Serce was as idleas his milder efforts; the door 
@id not even shake to bis stou‘est kick. Breath. 


@oor myself, equally in vain. As [ ceased from 
ee ae that creep of horror came over 

me; bat this time it was more cold and stabborn. 
i feltasif some strance and ghast'y exhalation 
were rising from the chinks of that rugged floor 
and filling the atmosphere with a venemous 
-defigence hostile to human life. The door now 
wery slowly aud quictly opened asof its own 
-gcecond. We precipitated ourselves into the 
fanding place. We both saw a large, pale light— 
aslarge asthe bumav figure, but shepeless and 
mesabetantial—move before us and asceud the 
aairs that Jed from the landing into the attics. I 
follewed the light, aud :nv servant followed me. 
“ §t entered, to the right of the landing, a sma) 


‘fate @ emall globale, exceedingly brilliant and 
wivid; rested s moment on a bed in the corner, 
quivered, and vauiched. 

‘We approached the bed and examined it—a 
balf-tester, each asiscommonly found in attics 
@evoted te servants. Ga the drawers that stood 
wear it, we perocived an old faded silk kerchtef, 
With the necdle still jeft in the rent half repaired. 
‘The kerchief was covered with dust ; probably it 
had Belonged to the old woman who had last died 
Se that house, aud this might have been her 
g@lecping room. [ had sufficient curiosity to open 
the drawers ; there were afew o44s and ends of 
fomale drose, and two letters tied round with a 
‘marrow ribbon of fadcd seliow. I took the liberty 
ao possess myself of the letters. We found 
mething elec in the room worth noticing, nor did 
tholight reappear ; bat we distinctly heard, as 


jet before us. We went through the other attics 

all four), the footfall still precoding us. 
Nothing to be scen, nothing but the footfall 
feeard. { had the letters in my hand ; juct as [ 
wae descending the stair I distinctly felt my wrist 


Betters from my clasp. { only held them the 
more tightly, and the effort consed. 

We regaived the bedchamber appropriated to 
guyselt, and [ then remarked that my dog had not 
followed us when we had left it. He was thrast- 
ing bimecif close to the are and trembling. I 


was iwpationt toexamiue the ictters; and while | 


gead them my servant opened a linle box in 
which be had deposited the wespons 1. had 
ordered bim to bring, took them out, placed them 
a table clcae at my bed-head, and then occu- 


pied beimself in soothing the doz, who, how- 


sever, soomed to hiced him vers site. 

The letters were short; they were dated—the 
Mates exactly tiitty-five yearsago. They were 
evidently froma lover to his mistress, ora bus- 
band to some young wife. Not only the terms of 


expression, hut a distinct reference toa former 


woyage indicated the writer to have been a aca· 
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of endearmett there wasa kind of rough, wild 
love; but here and there were dark unintelligible 
bipts at some secret not of love—some secret that 
seemed of crime. ‘We ought to love each 
other,” was ;one of the sentences I remember, 
“‘for how every one else would execrate us if 
all was known.” Again: “Don’t let 
any one be in the same room with you at night— 
you talk in your sleep.”” And again: ‘“‘ What's 
dove can't be undone; and I tell you there's noth- 
ing against us, unless the dead could come to 
life.” Here was underlined in a better hand- 
writing (a female's), “They do! At the end of 
the letter latest in date the same female hand had 
written these words: ‘ Lost at sea the 4th of June, 
the same day as——”’ 

I put down the letters and began to muse over 
thelr contents. 

Fearing, however, that the train of thought into 
which I fell might unsteady my nerves, I fully 
determined to keep my mind in a fit state to cope 
with whatever of marvelons the advancing night 
might bring forth. I roused myself, laid the 
letters on the table, stirred up the fre, which was 
still bright and cheering, and opened my volume 
of Macauley. [ read gafetly enough, till about 
half past eleven. {| then threw myself dressed 
upon the bed, and told my servant he might 
retire to his own room, but must keep himself 
awake. I bade him leave open the door between 
the tworooms. Thus, alone, I kept two candles 
burning on the table by my bed-head. I placed 
my watch beside the weapons, and calmly 
resumed my Macaulay. Opposite to me the fire 
burned clear ; and on the bearth-rag, seemingly 
asleep, lay the dog. In about twenty minutes | 
felt an exceedingly cold air pass by my cheek, | 
like a sudden draught. I fancied the door to my 
right, communicating with the landing place, 
must have got open; but no, it was closed. 1 
then turned my glance to the left, and saw the 
flame of the candies violently swayed as by a 
wind. At the same moment the watch beside the 
revolver softly slid from the table—softly, softly | 
—no visible hand—it was gone. I sprang up, | 
seizing the revolver with the one hand, the dagger 
with the other; I was not willing that my weapons 
should share the fate of the watch. Thus armed, 
i looked around the floor ; no sign of the watch. 
Three slow, loud, distinct knocks were now heard 
at the bed-hcead; my servant called out, ‘Is that 
yon, sir?’ 

“No; be on your guard.” 

The dog nuw roused himself and sat on his 
haunches, his eare moving quickly backward and 
forward. He kept bis eye Axed on me with a 
look ao strange that he concentrated all my atten- 
tion on himself. Slowly he rose, all bis hair 
bristling and stood perfectly rigid, and with the 
same wild stare. I hed no time, however, to ex- 
amine the dog. Presently my servant emerged | 
from his room : and if [ever saw horror in the 
buman face it was then. I should not have recog- 
nized him bad we met in the streets, so altered 
was every lincament He passed by me quickly, 
saying in a whisper chat seemed scarcely to come 
frum bie lips, “‘rau! run! it is after me!”— 
{Continued in next issue. | 

— — 
AN ACCIDENT EXPLAINED. 


* eee ö— ——— — — 


Tic-Bita. 

** Junderstand,” remarked ‘the polite reporter 
to the manager of a railway noted for the un- 
punctuality of its trains, “that there was an 
accident on your railway last night.” 

“Oh, do you’’’ was the sarcastic reply. 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Do you know anything about it?” 

“Only that it happened to the train which was 
due here at 8:15. 

“That train came in to the minute, sir,”’ said 
the manager firmly. 

“‘ Are you sure of that?"’ . 

“Of course I am.”’ 

“‘Thanke. That must have been the accident 
referred to,” and the reporter dodged out safely. 


5*8 — 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT IN A SURGICAL OPERA. 


TION. 
Electricity. 


One the must delicate surgical operations ever 
performed in San Francisco was that to which A. | 
Baehm, a patient at the City and Courty Hospital, 
was subjected. An endoscope, or emal! electric 
light, was thrust into the thoracic cavity, aud by 
its illumination the action of the heart and langs 
was plainly visible. Bachm was afflicted with an 
abscess, which had formed in the pleural cavity 
and attacked the left lung. He was quickly 
anesthetized and the inflated breast wan exposed 
to view. A discoloration on the left side showed 
that the trouble lay under the tissue in that diree- 
tion, and Dr. Ellinwood began operations at once 
by making two deep incisions croaswise, from 
which the blood spurted in streams. Several of 
the larger blood vessels were necesearily cut, but 
these were guickly lizatured with Dr. Stillman's 
assistance. The flaps of flesh were laſd to one 
side, exposing the third rib. This rib was ro 
sected for three inches, and when it was cut away 
a dark and bloody opening was revealed, through 
which the thoracic cavity and the space between 
the lungs cou!d be seen. Dre. Hirschfelder inserted 
the endoscope through the opening in Baehm's 
breast and the light was turned on, illuminating 
the interior of the cavity with remarkable dis 
tinctness. The heart worked slowly, owing to tac 
effect of ether. The aorta dilated and fell with 
every heart beat. The lung was alco plainly vist- 
ble. During the one hour and a half consumed 
in making the operation the action of the heart 
was distinctly visible. aud the unusual sight wax 
the subject of much comment upon the part of 
the operators and spectators. When the process 


| was completed and every vestige of pus removed, 


the endoscope was withdrawn and the opening iu 
Baehm’s breast closed. The operation was ua 
highly successfal one in every particular. 
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CREDIT FOR 1,000 YEARS. 
Kanses City Times, ae 
At a political meeting {n Kansas City the other eae 
dsy ex-Governor Crittenden told a story of an old — 
tavern keeper whose fond tbeory it was that 
every 1,000 years came the exact repetition of 
events that had occurred on the same date 1,000 
years before. Two graceless scamne, filled with 
the host’s good cheer, sought to weaken his de- 
pendence on his theory by saying that they would 
pay their bill on that day 1,000 years, ‘‘ No, you 
don't,” he said; “you're the same fellows that 
were here 1,000 years ago and promised the same 
thing.” 


MOTH POWDER — 
Quickly destroys Koaches, Flies. Fleas, Moths, Mos: 
quitos and all other small insects. Send % cents tc 
Buck & Rayner, State and Madison sta , Chicago, for 
a can of it free by maf]. Belng non-poisonous, it 
can be used in any part of the house with perfect. 
safety. It always gives sat'sfaction and is very 
economical to use. hee 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE 
UNITED STATES, 


PLATFORM one 

ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TH 
GINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, KEW YORK, SEPT. 8, 1890. ¢ 
We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evt: 


OF ‘THE 


dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American ©... 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and are 


endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of what{s 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out o fair return to all for any special privileze thue 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth snd 
i improvement of the community attach to land should 
ve taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitied to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro- 
dacts of labor. 

To carey out these principles we are n favor of rajaing 
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and the general government, as the revenue 
t taxes fs now divided between the loce 
governments; or, a direct assessment being 
the general government upon the states and 
them from revenues collected in this manner. 

‘ tax we propose is not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be 


un 


of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 


" money or rent, for permission to use Valuable land. It 


would thus be a tax, not om the use or improvement of 
Sand, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as Owner, and not as user. 

in assessments under the single tax ali values created 
uy individual use or improvement would be excluded 
‘and the only value taken into consideration would be 
che value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
vorhood, ete., to be determined by impartial periodical 
assessments. Thus the farmer would bave no more 
taxes to pay tham the speculator who held a similar 
glece of tand idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a Valuable building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land fdle as for pusting it to ita fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul 
tural districte where land has little or no value irre- 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of miilions of 
dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce ite cost. 

3%. Do away with the fraud, corruption and grost 
inequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
erind the poor. Land cannot be bid or carried off 

-and ite value can be ascertained with greater ease 

and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as how existe butween the states of our Union, 
thus enabling our people to share, through free ex- 
changes, in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculfar skill 
of other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy thy trusts, monopolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
with the fines and penalitics now levied on anyone 
who improvee a farm, erecte a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply 
labor or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to each 
the full product of his cxertion. 

5. It would, on the other band, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of laud unprofitaule to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. It would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 
poliste to hold natural opportunities unused or only 
half used, and would throw open to labor the fllim- 
itable field of employment which ths earth offers to 
man. It would thus solve the labor problem, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
occupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production impossible until all human wante are 
satisfied, render lebor-saving inventions biessin: 
@ ell. and ranen wach an enormous production anf 
such an table distribution of wealth as would 
ive to ail comfort, lolvure amd partioination Ie mee 

advantages of an advancing civilisation. 

With respect to monopolies other than the monopoly 
of land, we hold that where free com 


preper government, local, state or national, as may be. 
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For each half inch or less a charge of $10.00 per year 
‘te made for advertisements in this department. 





CONNECTICUT. ; 

-MERIDEN.—Meriden single tax club. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.90 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns, 724g E. Main st. President, John Cairns; secre- 
tery, Arthur M. Dignam. 


“‘Bmanon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 


a. Ryan. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
‘@ladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec'y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. at., n. w. 
IOWA. 


BURLIFGTON.—Burlington single tax club. First Satur- 
(tay of each month, 806 Norih 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Mosena, 020 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 


ILLINOIS, 


_, Cmm0aa0.—Chleago single tax club. Every Thursday. 


evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warrea Worth Bailey, 
$19 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, £17 Ln Salle st., room 
as. 


Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 


\ MeKindrick: sec., A. S. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 


leigh, 13 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays of 


* Protection or Free ' 


















33. Land Values Without Labor. By John Filmer. 4 
af ‘The single Tax in Detroit. (From Detroit News). 4 
os Home Rule in Taxation. By Thos. G. Shearman. 4 
as” Juntice. By Genevieve M.Sharp 2 pages. so 
















Sours Cmcae0.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 





box K. K., South Chicago. 37. Ownership of American Homes. By Henry George, 
MASGACHUGETTS. Jr. 4 pages. aS 
Baocoxros.—@ingle tax club. Meete Friday evenings joe 3 fypies. 10 cents; 100 copies, 20 cents: 

corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres, Wm 4. | Sp) Tope copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 40 cents — 








‘our 
1,000 copies, § ‘.00. md 
Eight-page—10 copies, 10 cents; 100 coplea, 90 cents. 
1,000 copies, 96.00. 





MINNESOTA. 









MisweaPoLis.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every | ‘sixteen- coptes, 10 cents; 100 copies, $1.60; 1,000: 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- copies, 912-09. * ee 


tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 3203 Lyn- 


a. e 
— MISSOURI. 

SraTs.—Missoari single tax committees. Henry H. Hoft- 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gie tax petition. Blankssent on application. It is also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at littie or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 613 
Elm st., St. Louis. : 

Sr. Loum.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Biock, n. e. cor. ith and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 423: 


Connecticut at. SEW YORK. 

BrRooxLyn‘—Eastern District single tax club. Monthiy 
meetings on the firet Monday of cach month, at % South 
Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 133 8. 
Sth st.. Brooklyn, &. D: sec., Emily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman’s Single. Tax Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. »., at 198 Livingston street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Veule 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 


OHIO. 
Dartou.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway: sec., 
W. W. Kile. 108 Kast Sth st. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
GERMANTOWN.—Single tax ciub. Cor. See., E. D. Bur- 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRY GEORGE. 
Price, 50 cents. ; 
P“OTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASDALE 
From latest n gative by Fredericks, of New Yors 
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An 11x16 inch picture, containing nearly 250 de L 
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HANDY BINDERS FOR THESTANDARD. 
This binder {s especially made for filing THz Stanoaab 
apd isa perfect binder. —— 
ed to any address for 1.50. me 22 


Address all communications to 
THE STANDARD, is 
42 University Place. New Yorn.) 


Important Books for Refurwers 


Bond-Holders and 
Bread-Winners 


By S. 8S. Kina, Fsq. A startling picture of politie: 
crimes commited in the name of Liberty. Facta 
and figures from the Eleventh Census, with ma 
and illustrations. Massachusetts enabled to accu 

. mulate more wealth than nine great Western and 
Southern States. Pennsylvania more than twelve, 
New York more than fifteen. Agricelture and labor: 
robbed. — 

Presivest L. I. Porx: “[t should be placed in the. 
hands of every voter of this country. In no work, 
that I have seen have the unjust and ruinous effe: 
of class legislation been so forcibly and. falthfull 
depicted.” Price, postpaid, 2 cents. 


Who Lies? 


An Interrogation. Ry Prov. Emi. Bien and Sicmusp: 
ALEXANDaR. This is one of the boldest, most radica: 
and realistic works of thedecade. It is as unconven: 
tional as {i is unique, and will unquestionavly call 
forth hostile criticisms in quarters where its shafts 
enter. Jn religion and ethics it is radical. In poll || 
tes, strongly socialistic. In literature It isexztremely.. 
realistic. In general, bold, frank, and truthful. It. 
was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max Nordaw’s 
Conventional Lies of our Civilization,” and the: 
great author has written an introduction atrongly . 
commending the work. Price, postpaid, paper, +. 
cents, 


Jason Edwards. 


An Averuge Man. By HaMi'n GARLAND, author of 
Spoil of OMce, Main-Traveled Roads, etc. This. pow: 
erful story depicts wi'b starting fidelity the real Hf 
of the artisan and farmer today; a terrible picture. 
of the unequal scruggle of the poor for bread and. 
roof. This s:ory is rich in sunshine and shadows 

- Love, and the romance of real life, are here depleted, 
by « master hand, and the burst of sunahine, mingle 
with the roar of the retreatlog storm in the: closin. 
chapters, give the reader a delightful sensation o 
rest and relief. Price, postpald, cloth, $1.00: pap 
60 vents. — 


Main-Traveled Roads. 


Six Mississippi Valley Stories, By Bauiis: Gan 
LAND, author of Jason Edwa ds, ete. These. storie 
give the most vivid pletures of Western life amon 
the farmers ever written. Mr. Garland has bee 
justly termed the Tbsen of America. Price, postpaid 
50 cents; cloth, 31.00, 


A book that awakens the human, the divine, in ae 
in these davs of lais-ez {sire literature, ie worth eatin: ; 
Mr. Gatland’s books will do this and in eaying thia I: 
have said what cannot be sait of one book in the tensof . 
thousands that w+ igh down the book stalls. It isa book. 
10 read and think about. Itisa book that will live:— __ 
New england Magazine. 


The Jrresistible Conflict bet , 
Two Wor.d Theories — 


Ky Rev. Mxor J. Savaor. This work, which was sug- 
gested by Dr. Lyman Abbott's reeeat lectures ow the 
* Evelution of Christianity.” ts unytestionably the: 
must powerful presentatation of the views hetd by ; 
evolutionary thinkers in the reHgious world that has. 
ever apearedl, Mr Savage is recognized as one of th 
most profound thinkers and logical reaso. ers of the 
age, aud this work will undoubtedly add greatly to: 
hid already enviable reputation. Price, postpald: 
paper, 50 vents; cloth, 81.0. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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each month at 4653 Wain st., at 8 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut **. 


Porrerown.—Single tax club. Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings cach month in Weltsenkorn’s hal!. 
Pres,, D. L, Haws; sec., Geo. Auchy, Pottstown, Pa. 

Reapine.—Reading single tax society. Monday even 
ings, se corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres..Wm. 5. 
McKinney; sec., C. & Priser, 1011 Penn st. 


TEXAS. 
Hoveros,— Houston single tax club Meetings every 
Tuesday evening, 7,30, Franklin st, Jas Chariton, Prea, 
&. W. Brows, aes, and treaa. 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE STANDARD. 
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WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII.on “The Condition of 
Labor.’”’ Cloth, 75 ceats; paper, 30 vents. 

Progress and Poverty. 520 pages. Half calf or morocco 
.00; cloth, 81.50; paper. 35 cents. - 
Problems. Paper, 3! cents, 

Protection or Free Trade? 12mo. cloth, $1.50; paper 


% cents. 
The Land Question. 87 pages. Paper, 20 cents, 
Property iu Land. 77 es. Paper, 20 cents. 
de? Special edition. Single 
— * te te — — — ——— 
nt postage on receipt of. price. ral dis 
count to the frade 


Tug STAXDARD will supply any Lae rhe publications 
whether periodicals or books, at publishers’ prices. 


STANDARD EXTRAS. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 
1. How the Single Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car 
2. Free Coinage or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear- 

man. 38 pages 

3. Unearned Increment, Shifting Taxes. By H. J. Chase. 
4 How the Single Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
& A Shop Full of Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 
6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
7. Justice not Charity. By Elisa Stowe Twitchell. § 


pages. 

8 The Detroit News on the Single Tax. By Judaon 
Grinnell. 8 pages. 

9. How the Working Farmer is Crushed. By Wm. T. 
Croasdale. 4 pages. 

4% TwoPopular Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 


pages. 
11. Imports of Wool and Prices, By J. Alex. Linquist. 2 


12. Reciprocity. By Henry George. 8 pages. : 
13. The Single Tax. By Edward Osgood Brown. 16 


14, The New Abolition. By Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 3 
ea. 

15. the Single Tax First. Ry H. Martin Williams. 4 

16. Balance of Trade. By Thomas G, Shearman. 4 


pages. 
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Je perspire a pint a day 
ithout knowing it; ought 
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= Perfectly Pure. 


Easily Digested. 


A Delicious Substitute | 
for Tea and Coffe 
and Better forthe  — 
Stomach and. Nerves. 
Cheaper and More : 
Satisfying. 
There ave cocoas and cocoas, but_ pure and easily digestitle cocoa tn powder 
was invented and patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the process pele still: 
«@ secret of the firm, Travel where you will in Europe, you are sure to tind Van 
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